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The presidents of Princeton, Columbia, Yale, and Brown 
Universities are all men of light and learning, and the 
institutions of which they are the accredited leaders 
are moving together towards the goal of culture and 
scholarship which all recognize as their common meeting- 
place. The revision of the charter of Brown University 
will simply emphasize and complete a process already 


far advanced. 
s&s 


Tue troubles of Turkey are not over. For this coun- 
try and for Persia there must be, after liberty is de- 
clared, a long pilgrimage in which, through many painful 
vicissitudes, they will win their way to national inde- 
pendence and the consolidated results of patriotic strug- 
gles and victories. Islam will take a hand, whatever 
happens, and the transference of leadership from the 
sultan to the khedive of Egypt will complicate the prob- 
lem. While the late sultan was deposed by the highest 
spiritual authority in his realm, there is no reason to 
believe that Islam has accepted the principles which 
lie at the basis of constitutional government, or that the 
religion of the infidel will not be regarded as a danger 
to the state. Many profess to know, but we doubt if 
anybody does know, what is going on in the Mohamme- 
dan tribes and nations throughout the world. 
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COLERIDGE, being asked if he believed in ghosts, re- 
plied, ‘‘No, I have seen too many of them.’”? Madame 
de Staél, being asked the same question, answered, ‘‘No, 
but I am afraid of them.’ What Prof. William James 
will finally say does not yet appear; but, as he thinks it 
possible that it may be a hundred years before we get 
definite information concerning them, he has probably 
postponed the solution of the problem until he can look 
at it from the other side of that screen which falls between 
the quick and the dead. A curious thing about the pres- 
ent investigation is that, while hundreds of mediums are 
openly advertising every week to give most definite in- 
formation from and concerning the other world, the 
philosophers who are investigating the question speak 
with reserve or, at the best, quote communications which 
are of doubtful interpretation. Some of them believe 
that Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson have made themselves 
known, but no one of them believes that any message 
of clear import conveying valuable information con- 
cerning the world of spirits has yet come from either the 
English or the American leader in psychic research. 
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PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH calls attention to a defect in 
modern theories of reform. ‘There is a tendency to hold 
society responsible for all the vices, sins, sorrows, suffer- 
ings, and poverty which affect and afflict the submerged 
part of the community. Now, after giving due credit to 
the one-sided reformers, and allowing in its full force the 
charge that there is something wrong in society, it is 
still the part of the reformer who would see things as 
they are to look on the other side. The teachings of the 
Old Testament are wonderfully well balanced. The 
existence of the oppressor is acknowledged, and it is seen 
that he has a giant’s power and uses it like a tyrant; but 
also the writers see that men are to be scourged for their 
vices, they never cease to lash, as with a whip of scor- 
pions, the idle, the thriftless, the dissolute, the cruel, the 
vicious, and the dishonest. They give no quarter to 
liars, thieves, panders, drunkards, and murderers who 
come to grief and poverty not because they are oppressed 
by society, but because they rebel against the laws of 
society and incur the just punishment which falls upon 
the transgressor. Modern philanthropy sees that there 
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are two lines of action, the one ending in the improve- 
ment of organized society, and the other of the units that 
refuse to be organized. 

ut 


ALL that country which separates Europe and Asia 
near the Black Sea is a natural garden. Roses bloom 
there as clover does in the United States, and, after the 
tribes are disarmed and the arts of peace have been 
learned and practised, the fabled Garden of Eden will 
there be realized. When once the natives of Circassia 
and other semi-Oriental tribes live up to their magnifi- 
cent physical endowment, a race will come upon the 
stage of human action to play a great and noble part 
in the making of history. Some of these people are said 
to have the bearing of princes, but they have been har- 
ried for centuries by Tartar and Cossack, and have 
therefore been left behind by the race which derives 
its name from the country they inhabit. 


Self Dependence. 

The world of humanity at large may be divided into 
two parts. In one we find those who are dependent 
upon others, and in the other those who are independent 
of others. In the one, human beings are self-controlled: 
in the other they are the subjects of discipline. In the 
one, they are the supporters of the weak: in the other, 
they are parasites who cling to their stronger neighbors. 
Now, from the beginning of time, the proverbial books 
of wisdom and the practical sagacity of philosophers 
have been directed toward the blotting out of this line 
of distinction by making all human beings free and in- 
dependent agents, looking within their own minds, 
hearts, and consciences for that which should be the regu- 
lator and director of their active powers. 

All sucessful men and women in every department of 
life are, and must be, able to trust themselves, to depend 
upon themselves, to direct their own thought, choose 
their own course of action, to study the causes from which 
certain desired results will follow, and so control and 
direct their internal energies that the external results 
that they desire will be secured. The ruler of a state 
must depend upon others for advice, sympathy, and sup- 
port; and yet among all his helpers he must be inde- 
pendent and able to use and control those upon whom 
he depends. A physician who is not an independent 
thinker and student, who is not conscious of and able 
to trust his own skill, is quickly detected, and makes no 
large place for himself as a helper of his fellow-men. 
The minister of religion must, from the very nature of 
the case, be able to gather up, combine, and with a stead- 
fast mind direct to good ends the moral and spiritual 
energies of many other people. He may and ought to 
be affectionate, simple-minded, dependent upon sym- 
pathy, and a patient student of human nature; and 
yet, for action, for counsel, and for inspiration, he must 
be self-centred, self-controlled, and self-directed. 

In work of every kind this law of life appears and in- 
dicates the course which education must take if it is to 
be effective. All training which leaves men and women 
dependent upon the judgment and direction of others 
in so far unfits them for the best work and the greatest 
happiness. Whether it be a question of morals, of health, 
business, or social welfare, that system is wrong which 
encourages men and women to look outside of them- 
selves for the moral and mental supplies which those 
to whom they apply must provide. 

Society is made up of two great classes; temptations 
from the world, the flesh, and the devil assail them all 
alike. The opportunities of license abound; they offer 
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themselves impartially to the wise and the simple, the 
strong and the weak, the good and the bad. As these 
differently organized and differently educated people 
pass the places where temptation is exhibited, some are 
immediately attracted and lured to destruction, while 
others are not even conscious of any pull in the wrong 
direction. Between those who stand and those who 
fall there are all degrees of moral ability. 

In this country a majority of our people are not drunk- 
ards. If the minority were as well trained and as im- 
mune to temptation as the majority evidently is, all 
questions of administration would settle themselves. 
As the opportunity and temptation to drink alcohol is 
removed, there creeps into its place the subtle and 
dangerous temptations of cocaine, opium, and other 
poisonous drugs which lure the unstable to mental and 
moral destruction. Against these things right moral 
education must furnish defences. The white slavery 
of Chicago, which the general government has failed in 
its attempt to suppress, would disappear without law 
if all men were as clean, strong, and self-controlled as 
are the better classes in every city. In the treatment 
of nervous disease mental dependence and sympathetic 
contact with others may for a time be necessary, but 


they can furnish no adequate and permanent relief- 


until the weaklings have gained strength of their own 
like that which they seek to draw from the abundant 
resources of others. 

In no way does the distinction and difference between 
the self-centred and the dependent classes come out 
more vividly than in the relations of revivalists to their 
converts. The most successful managers and active 
agents in a revival are calm, cool, deliberate, watchful, 
and wary. They play upon their audiences as the spell- 
binders in political campaigns move the multitudes 
that appear before them. When Moody found that in 
Boston his audiences were falling off, it is said that he 
announced that no one would be admitted excepting by 
ticket. Whereupon the multitude that always wants 
to go to meetings where entrance is difficult, again filled 
his auditorium to overflowing. The minority who are 
saved and maintain their standing in the years after the 
revival are those in whom the power of self-control 
and self-direction is aroused and established. 


Religion and Scientific Progress. 


When the Hebrew people entered the land of Canaan, 
they found the land occupied by a people much more 
advanced in civilization than themselves. In the course 
of time these two peoples, the Hebrews and Philistines, 
occupied the country together, the Hebrews using the 
rougher, wilder parts for pasturing their herds and 
flocks, and the Philistines using the parts that were bet- 
ter adapted for agriculture. Gradually, the Hebrews 
learned agriculture from the Philistines. In many of 
the mechanic arts the Philistines were far in advance of 
the Hebrews. 

There was a very interesting period in the progress 
of this life, when the Philistines had taught the Hebrews 
the use of axes, ploughs, mattocks, and other agricultural 
implements, but would not teach them the art of the 

blacksmith lest the Hebrews make swords and spears 
for themselves. During this period the Hebrews had 
to go to their Philistine neighbors when their tools were 
dull or outworn. Though the Hebrews accomplished 


momentous things in religion, they were under deep 


obligation to their neighbors who were more advanced 
than they in mechanical achievements. 

This interesting situation can serve us as an illustra- 
tion of the relation of religion and science in period after 
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period of the world’s history. It has been maintained 
that religion’s greatest need is to preserve faith. No, 
religion’s greatest need is truth. But religion is in- 
clined to be tenacious of the truth that is well established. 
In contrast with this, science is always busy in the pur- 
suit of new truth. The truth that has become well 
established, that is in the possession of people in general, 
is usually used without hesitation by religion. Re- 
ligion has its work to do, and its tools for the doing of 
its work. But those tools often become dull or out- 
worn. Religion sometimes shows an unfortunate ten- 
dency to preserve the old tools instead of taking them 
to the forges of science, that they may be sharpened or 
even replaced. In other words, science, busy in the 
acquiring of truth, stands ready at all times to furnish 
religion with that which religion most needs,—truth. 
The phrases and forms that express only a partial truth, 
or that express a view of truth that is quite outgrown, 
should be reshaped or discarded, and science can serve 
religion in this way. 

Sometimes it is said that religion is the enemy of 
science. No, religion is not the enemy of scientific 
truth; but it has been characteristic of religion that 
it has opposed the acceptance of new scientific truth. 
The experience of Galileo in the Inquisition is an ex- 
cellent example. The science of previous generations 
had given to men a view of the universe, and the Church 
accepted this view. Galileo made a telescope; he dis- 
covered the moons of Jupiter; he did various things 
to promote a new and radically different view of the 
universe from the commonly accepted view. ‘This was 
why he had to face the Inquisition, and choose between 
death and recantation. The church accepted the re- 
sults of the science of the past, but distrusted the new 
science. Men of the Church did not want people’s 
minds disturbed. 

The time came, however, when religion began to use 
the truth which such men as Galileo gave. The common 
people became familiar with it. The new truths crept 
into religious teaching. The relation of God to the world 
was thought of in the form of the new knowledge of the 
world. But, again and again, religion has been reluctant 
to accept the new truth that science has eagerly sought 
and found. 

Very close to our own time is the great event of the 
coming of the doctrine of evolution into human thinking. 
It has given to the world of scholarship a new point of 
view. It has become the foundation of modern science. 
“Tt is the one fundamental fact on which all we know 
depends. From its influence nothing can escape; for 
it has fashioned everything, from nebula to man.” 
How eagerly this great new truth has been accepted by 
men in every line of scholarship! But how scanty its 
acceptance among teachers of religion! Many people 
can remember the tidal wave of sermons against evolu- 
tion when it was first proclaimed. And to this day, 
there are, among ministers, more educated men who 
refuse to believe the doctrine than there are in any other 
line of human activity. 

The reason is not far to seek. Evolution profoundly 
modifies our belief about the age of the world and the 
manner of its creation, about the way in which life ap- 
peared upon the earth and the relation of men to “‘lower”’ 
forms of life, about the relation of God to the world, to 
life, to men. Just as in other great periods in the prog- 
ress of human thinking, religion used the prevailing 
scientific knowledge up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury. But the new scientific truth of evolution was at 
first very disturbing to the minds of people in general. 
Its acceptance would mean a revolution in religious 
phrasing and expression. lt would mean a complete 
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readjustment of the point of view of religion. So, again, 
religion was the enemy not of scientific truth, but of 
new scientific truth. Like people for whom a new and 
larger house is ready farther along the road, but who 
hate the disturbance of moving, so religion was dismayed. 

At the present time, science is advancing in its acquir- 
ing of truth as never before. Many teachers of religion 
have frankly accepted evolution, and find their tools 
resharpened or renewed. ‘To-day there is need of the 
hearty acceptance, by religious leaders, of the same 
spirit as that of men of science, as well as an acceptance 
of the results of new science. What a task it is to guide 
the thinking of a congregation along the new lines of 
modern thought! But how splendid the task! And 
how admirable the spirit of those teachers of religion 
who act on the principle that religion’s great need is 
TRUTH! 


American Gnitarian Association. | 


The first day of September starts the theological pulse, 
and turns the attention of all those who are practically 
interested in the welfare of our churches toward the 
work we have in hand. During no summer in our history 
have the national officers received a larger volume of 
correspondence or had their attention more closely con- 
fined to their official duties. The prospect suggests a 
year of arduous labors and constantly increasing re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Annual Report is published, and will be ready for 
distribution as soon as the Year Book leaves the printers, 
which will be near the middle of the month. The An- 
nual Report with its eight handsome illustrations is 
an attractive volume. It contains, besides the usual 
Reports of the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and of the 
Annual Meeting, brief separate reports from the following 
Departments: Publication, Foreign Relations, Publicity, 
New Americans, Comity and Fellowship, Education, 
and Social and Public Service. In this latter respect 
the Annual Report differs from those of former years. 

The Year Book is not to be essentially different from 
those of former years. ‘The list of Unitarian churches 
in the United States and Canada contains the names of 
488 societies. Since the last Year Book the names of 
2 churches have been dropped from the list, and 7 have 
been added,—a net gain of 5. The list of ministers con- 
tains 563 names. Twenty-five new names have been 
added and 20 have been dropped, 1o of these having 
died during the year and 10 having withdrawn from our 
ministry. Of the 25 that have been added, 15 have come 
from our Divinity Schools, three from the Trinitarian 
-Congregationalist, one each from the Methodist Epis- 
copal, Episcopal, Universalist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Christian, and one unrecorded. 

The opportunities, not to say the invitations, to ex- 
tend our work in the way of forming new organizations 
and the building of new churches are more numerous 
than we have the men and the money to accept. Not 
only is this true of the Western and Southern portions 
of our country, but it is also true of New England, for 
there are many places in this immediate neighborhood 
where Unitarianism is practically unknown. 

The spirit in our fellowship is most excellent. There 
is, on the part of the great majority of our ministers, 
a clear understanding of our mission as a religious body 
and an underlying determination to allow no differences 
of opinion to weaken our missionary zeal. The National 
Conference, which is soon to meet in Chicago, will afford 
an opportunity for mutual assistance and inspiration. 
A considerable trainload will attend from New England, 
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and, if proportionally large numbers attend from the 
Middle and Western States and Canada, and if the note 
struck at Chicago is one of confidence and courage, and 


not of self-analysis, we shall all go about the great work | 


before us with a full assurance of ever-increasing use- 
fulness and strength. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


A DRAMATIC situation of world-wide interest was 
created last Monday by the announcement by Commander 
Robert E. Peary that on April 6, 1909, he had discovered 
the North Pole. Five days earlier Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, another American explorer of somewhat less fame, 
had informed the world in a message from Lerwick, 
Shetland Islands, that he had reached the same point 
on April 21, 1908. Dr. Cook’s declaration was received 
at first with some mental reservation in America; 
but after the Danish government and scientists, on the 
explorer’s arrival at Copenhagen, had expressed their 


implicit belief in the complete reliability of his accounts, — 


Dr. Cook’s claims began to be regarded more hospitably 
by some of his doubting countrymen. On September 5 
Dr. Cook received at the hands of the King of Denmark 
the highest honors that have been accorded to a commoner 
in the recent history of the kingdom. These honors 
were based upon the unanimous verdict by Danish author- 
ities on arctic exploration that the American traveller’s 
announcement had stood the test of minute inquiry. 


ws 


On the next day came Mr. Peary’s telegram from 
Indian Harbor, Labrador, informing the world that he 
had reached the goal that has roused the ambitious en- 
terprise of navigators for three centuries past. Dr. 
Cook, on receiving the news of his rival’s achievement, 
is reported by the Associated Press to have said: ‘I 
hope he did get to the pole. That is good news. His 
observations and reports on that region will confirm 
mine.’’ The despatches that contained the announce- 
ment of Mr. Peary’s success also conveyed the plain 
suggestion that Peary’s party had not found any traces 
of previous exploration in that part of the polar area in 
which they had determined the pole itself tobe. The ut- 
terances of neither explorer, however, gave any tenable 
ground for the theory that either was attempting to cast 
any discredit upon the achievements of the other. 


st 


HERE, nevertheless, the passion of partisanship, which 
is a feature of universal human nature, became apparent. 
Scientists, as well as journalists and the public at large, 
began to range themselves into two camps, each claiming 
for its champion the honor of having discovered the 
North Pole, and the utterances of the press on the merits 
of the case foreshadowed a controversy perhaps no less 
bitter than the dispute that has raged about the author- 
ship of the victory over the Spanish fleet in Santiago 
Bay. ‘The supporters of Mr. Peary showed an unmistak- 
able purpose to question Dr. Cook’s qualification to de- 
cide whether he really had reached the North Pole, 
while Dr. Cook’s admirers were equally determined to 
defend with the utmost firmness his title to the great 
honor for which men have been striving, at much cost 
of treasure and risk to life, for hundreds of years. And 
the debate precipitated under circumstances so extraordi- 
nary on this side of the Atlantic was becoming the ab- 
sorbing topic of the day abroad. 
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_ way to the Korean frontier. 


THE cause of imperial naval defence was put in vigorous 
fashion before the people of Canada on August 31, by 
Lord Charles Beresford. ‘Our supremacy at sea has 
been threatened in language that is unmistakable,”’ 
said Lord Beresford in an address at the opening of the 
Canadian national exposition at Toronto. ‘‘In the near 
future that threat may become a reality. It is our busi- 
ness as an empire to see that our present position is not 
jeopardized in any way.... Instead of the British 
Navy solely maintaining that supremacy, as in the past, 
the other four nations have offered to come in and share 
some of the burden, standing shoulder to shoulder as 
Britons, all to hold what we have. Union is strength. 
Closer union is greater strength.’’ Lord Beresford’s an- 
peal to the co-operation of the colonies for aid in Great 
Britain’s effort to maintain her supremacy on the sea 
created a profound impression on both sides of the Cana- 
dian frontier. 

wt 


In the mean while Canada is confronting an interesting 
situation as a result of the operations of the new Ameri- 
can tariff. It was announced in Washington more than 
a week ago that the American government would apply 
to paper imported from the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario the higher rate of duties in retaliation for the im- 
position of an export duty on pulp or pulpwood originat- 
ing from crown lands or the entire prohibition of such 
exports. The announcement of the American govern- 
ment’s intention created a stir among the pulp and paper 
manufacturers of Quebec, who sent a delegation to the 
provincial premier to urge him to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of pulpwood to the United States,—a measure which 
would have the effect of raising the price of paper ma- 
terially on this side of the border. To this agitation in 
Quebec the Canadian federal government replied with 
the.announcement that it is firmly determined to avoid 
a tariff controversy with the United States. 


ed 


In the midst of rumors of a strong reactionary move- 
ment at Constantinople and of news of reverses for the 
government forces in Albania and Arabia the Otto- 
man administration at the end of last week issued a 
circular at all the capitals at which it is represented, 
assuring the world of its benevolent purposes toward 
the Armenians and of the loyalty of all its Christian 
subjects. The circular ‘declares the determination of 
the government to treat Moslem and non-Moslem alike, 
and points to the recent passage of a bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the army as the best evidence of its desire 
to live up to its promises of equality. Under the new 
bill, which is not yet law, however, the exclusion of 
Christians from military service in all ranks is abolished 
and their participation in the active defence of the em- 
pire is required. The acceptability of the concession 
to the pride of the Christian subjects will depend largely 
upon whether separate bodies of troops shall be estab- 
lished. 

ad 


THE diplomats at St. Petersburg are viewing with 
ill-concealed uneasiness the terms and scope of the 
new Chino-Japanese agreement which was signed in 
Pekin on September 4. Under this treaty, which is 
designed to eliminate most of the issues in dispute be- 
tween Japan and China, the former country has prob- 
ably acquired title to all the central railway franchises 
in Manchuria as well as the right to construct new 
lines, and to furnish to China half the capital that will 
be required for the construction of the Chinese rail- 
This last provision prob- 
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ably will have the effect of placing the Japanese in con- 
trol of the line which is projected to extend from Kirin 
to connect with the Japanese lines in operation or in 
prospect in Korea. Moreover, Japan obtains valu- 
able mining concessions in Manchuria. And for all 
these advantages he returns mainly the trifling con- 
sideration that is implied by the recognition of Chi- 
nese sovereignty in the Chientao district, to which 
China’s title already appears to be clear. 


Brevities. 


In the old time it was said, “It is good fora man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth.” 


The preacher, the reformer, and the socialist who is 
discouraged because there are obstacles in the way 
misses the chief joy and inspiration of the hero who 
girds himself for battle. 


It is the duty of the community, acting in its cor- 
porate capacity, to protect children and young people 
from the men and women who by deceit and cunning 
wiles betray while they profess to offer innocent recrea- 
tion. 


One man or woman who has learned the secret of 
perfect happiness and has published it may do more 
good for the generations to come than the most devoted 
worker who takes evils as he finds them lying on the sur- 
face of society. 


The minister who takes photographs of women to 
show how indecently they dress, and exhibits his pho- 
tographs to a miscellaneous congregation, does more 
harm to public morality than any indecent’ woman 
whom he criticises. 


Common sense has apparently settled the question 
of academic freedom, because it has become a recognized 
fact that a man who is appointed to a chair of Greek, 
Latin, or Belles-lettres is not? justified in teaching politi-. 
cal economy and sociology. 


Letters to the Editor, 


One More Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have so often, and of late so ineffectively, urged the 
importance and value of Mr. Douthit’s Lithia Springs 
work upon your readers that I have hesitated to trouble 
you again with a theme of which some have evidently 
tired. But the implication of several recent articles 
that the enterprise is defunct and abandoned moves me 
to ask a serious reconsideration of any such judgment 
or purpose. Perhaps I have a right to say, from fuller 
knowledge of the work at Lithia than any other Unitarian 
minister has had opportunity to gain, that such a decision 
would, in my judgment, be mistaken and unfortunate. 
The Unitarian denomination cannot afford to let Lithia 
die. I do not know such another opportunity to bring 
the broadening and uplifting influence of our gospel of 
human service to bear upon the life of the plain people 
of a section of the country that has few other agencies 
for giving it,—none so widely effective. 

Into the personal and financial questions that have 
been lately discussed I will not enter, further than to 
say that I know of no missionary who, with so little help 
from our Association, has accomplished so much, and that 
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the plant and the opportunity at Lithia are worth much 
more than they have cost. - 

As to the talk of helping the missionary while abandon- 
ing his largest and most hopeful work, I do not see how 
that can really be done. Edward Everett Hale once 
wrote me what he repeatedly said in substance publicly, 
“Jasper Douthit is our one prophet: I hope we shall not 
treat him as the Jews treated theirs.” The picturesque 
form of the statement need not make us lose sight of its 
suggestiveness and the measure of truth it contains. 


HeEnrY H. BARBER. 
WARREN, N.H. 4 


Mr. Holmes Replies. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In Mr. Snyder’s admirable letter, in the current Reg- 
ister, there is this sentence: ‘“‘Mr. Holmes is so frank in 
his criticism of others that I am sure he will not resent 
a little personal criticism of himself.” 

Will you give me just space enough to say that Mr. 
Snyder understands me perfectly? I am not asking 
any quarter in this fight, either for myself or for my 
cause. Nor do I propose to give any. I am ready to 
undergo any degree of personal criticism. I am willing 
to have my character as a man and my work as a minister 
dissected and condemned. I am prepared to have my 
youth and inexperience made the subject of infinite jest. 
I will gladly stand for any kind of personal “‘assault and 
battery’’—if only this question of the church and social 
reform can be debated! ‘The one thing that I will ‘“‘resent”’ 
is a closing of the lists to friend or foe: the one thing 
that I will acclaim is ‘‘a fair field and no favor.” 

Eagerly, therefore, do I join in Mr. Snyder’s earnest 
plea that, ‘as neither the Association nor the National 
Conference can spare the time, or will take the time to 
‘thrash out’ this matter, I hope you will freely open the 
columns of the only organ through which they can reach 
the Unitarian public.’ Let the discussion go on! My 
reply to Mr. Jaynes had no more distinct purpose than 
_ that of making discussion inevitable, and I rejoice that 
this purpose did not fail. The letters in your last issue 
are all of them admirable, direct, forceful, sincere. Let 
us have more of them! You were good enough to let 
me have my say to the extent of seven columns. Give 
others of ‘“‘the two parties’’—for there seem to be two, 
despite Mr. Wilson—the same privilege. And, when my 
turn has come again, perhaps I shall ask permission to 
be heard again in advocacy of my cause. 

Joun Haynes HoLMes. 


KENNEBUNK BEACH, ME. 


The Church and Social Reform. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your issue of the nineteenth Mr. Holmes has criti- 
cised Mr. Jaynes’s conception of the Christian Church. 
Mr. Holmes’s conception is what I would criticise as 
fairly and as good-naturedly as I can. ‘The creed of Mr. 
Holmes’s church is not short. It includes, among other 
things, articles concerning the race question in the South, 
the watering of corporate stock, railroad rebates, the 
price of oil, coal, and beef, child labor, the wages of 
women, the protective tariff, and especially the wool arid 
leather schedules, the character of Speaker Cannon and 
of Senator Aldrich, international peace, and the Pressed 
Steel Car strike. This is not all. “The true church, 
mindful of its special duty and consecrated to its “unique 
commission,’ would enter into every political struggle, 
every industrial conflict, every social reform, would show 
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the moral principles involved, the spiritual ideals at 
stake, the human (and therefore divine) interests im- 
perilled, and, ‘speaking as one having authority,’ deter- 
mine the issue without appeal.” 

Mr. Holmes will agree, I think, that I have quoted or 
summarized him fairly, but I must doubt if he has con- 
sidered to what lengths his declarations lead. If the 
Church should determine without appeal every political 
issue, as Mr. Holmes urges, it should have determined 
the last Presidential issue as between Taft and Bryan, and 
so should have excommunicated all those who did not 
assent to its determination. A conscientious supporter 
of Bryan cannot remain in a church which, as an organi- 
zation, is committed to Taft’s candidacy, and is earnestly 
laboring for Taft’s election. Surely, this is evident. A 
conscientious protectionist cannot remain in a church 
which is pledged to bring in free trade. Mr. Holmes 
does not mean to deny that there were conscientious 
supporters of Bryan (or Taft) last fall, or that there are 
conscientious protectionists to-day. Does he mean to 
exclude from his ideal church everybody who disagrees 
with him on any one of the many subjects above men- 
tioned? Is he prepared to remain in a church which, 
as an organization, has pronounced on any of these sub- 
jects in a sense contrary to his opinions,—a church which, 
for example, has decided in favor of a protective tariff? 
Has Mr. Holmes considered what he ought to do if his 
church determines an issue ‘‘without appeal’’ against 
him? Would he found anewchurch? And, if difference 
on any one of the above-mentioned matters justifies and 
even requires schism, can any church be large enough 
for efficiency? Can child labor be regulated and inter- 
national peace brought in if the co-operation of all pro- 
tectionists is refused, and of all those who do not agree 
with the church concerning the price of coal? Mr. 
Holmes has quoted a verse against Mr. Jaynes. Will 
he pardon a story against himself? ‘Sometimes I am 
afraid, Alison, that you think no one is a good church 
member but yourself and the minister.’”’ ‘Weel, Miss 
Alice,”’ said the old Scotch woman, ‘‘whiles a hae ma 
doots anent the meenister.’’ I do not suggest in the least 
that Mr. Holmes’s words are “bitterly disappointing” 
or “deeply humiliating’’ or “‘reactionary”’ or “‘ pathetic” 
or ‘‘feeble.”” When he thus speaks of Mr. Jaynes’s 
sermon, his zeal makes him forget for the moment that 
argument is not helped by adjectives. The constitution 
and operation of the true church raise questions which 
neither Mr. Jaynes nor Mr. Holmes, nor any one of the 
rest of us, has answered fully. In some details the ques- 
tions present themselves differently to the minister and 
the layman, although the same principles of action 
govern both. 

_ Mr. Holmes is a minister with a parish pulpit, and he 
is a prophet. Prophets have hard times with churches, 
both those of other people and their own. The men who 
are helped by Mr. Holmes, and they are very many, will 
not agree with him completely. That would be both 
undesirable’ and impossible. 
in any particular opinion, they will give him a fair hearing. 
If he irritates them, they will reflect that complacence 
is not always desirable, and they will search for their 
own errors rather than for his. ‘This is more profitable 
for the soul. Above all things, they will see to it that 
Mr. Holmes, by reason of his opinions, shall never feel 
himself homeless in the Christian Church. And Mr. 
Holmes, if he is wise, will reflect that there is near him an 
older minister, who has not sought to excommunicate 
either protectionists or free traders, who exacts no assent 
to his opinions, if he has any, concerning Speaker Cannon: 
and the price of beef, yet who has brought souls to God 
and comfort to his fellow-men. Francis C. LoweLL. 
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The Dreamer. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The dreamer from his window sees 

The wonder-pageant of the sky,— 
White ships that dare a fitful breeze, 
The storm-scarred mountains lifted high. 


Beneath the flower robe of Spring 

He sees the Summer’s dancing feet, 
The rapture in the swallow’s wing, 
The pain in grim November’s sleet. 


He sees the children pass to school, 
Strong men who hasten up and down, 
The busy bustle of the fool, 

The merry motley of the town. 


Love smiles for him—and passes by; 

Light, shadow,—all things his to see; 

The depths men sound, the heights they try. 
Oh, who would not a dreamer be? 


From Africa to Greece. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Ty ss 
CORFU. 


The beautiful Midland Sea is ever the falsely smiling 
Siren, and the “earth-shaker’’ crossed our way, as he 
did the craft of Odysseus, in these waters with ‘‘tempests 
violent, unmeasured seas uplifting.” 

But towards morning a strange peace came over the 
widely plunging, rolling, tossing steamer, and one found 
the port hole framing a picture worth all the toil and 
moil to attain its vision. 

The full moon was paling in the heavens above that 
“jutting land,” the old Venetian fortress, whose cypressed 
heights stand out against the morning sky like a picture 
imagined by an artist, but unrealized on earth. Here 
the Turk vainly battered, but always recoiled, beaten 
by these unassailable battlements. Through all the four 
hundred years of Venetian domination, here the Lion 
of Saint Mark was ever unconquered, and proudly 
waved defiance at the Crescent banner of the infidel 
invader. These two towering rocks, connected by further 
fortifications, now covered with cypress and other tree 
growths, jut out boldly into the sea before the town, 
and from their resemblance to two dancers (coryphées) 
the island is said to have taken its name. Most northern 
of the Ionian Islands, it was once the realm of the Phe- 
nician King Alcinous, and from 1386 to 1797 A.D. was 
a part of the Venetian territory, till in the Napoleonic 
wars, it fell to England in 1815, but was relinquished to 
Greece by Mr. Gladstone in 1864. 

The Phoenician blood still shows in form and features 
of the country people, and the Venetians also left 
their mark here everywhere. In town and _ village 
are the towering campaniles, the architecture of the 
arcaded narrow streets, the soft Italian speech of the 
Venetians, though the official language and that of the 
country people outside the town is Greek. Signs of 
the English occupation are also apparent. Witness the 
broad esplanade, the late “Georgian Government House,”’ 
now the town palace of the present King of Greece, 
and his country villa, “mon Repos,’ once the English 
governor's, where life corresponds with Homer’s de- 
scription of the famous palace and garden of Alcinous. 
It is still an English gentleman’s country estate of singu- 
lar beauty, where we are shown the nurseries of the 
Grecian royal children and the royal apartments, hardly 
changed since English days,—simple refined English 
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comfort in all the rooms, at which King Alcinous or an 
American millionaire might look askance as unfitted 
to their Asiatic ideas of luxury. 

Though the people of the town, a city of 30,000 in- 
habitants, speak Italian in business and French in 
social life, the islanders outside the town have known 
no other tongue than Greek since Odysseus was wrecked 
here, and was clothed and comforted by the “‘fair-veiled, 
ivory-armed’’ Princess Nausicaa, whose father, King 
Alcinous, furnished the shipwrecked Odysseus forth 
for his homeward voyage to not distant Ithaca, beyond 
the nearer island of Cephalonia. 

Curving like a sickle, the sixty miles of Corfu’s length 
forms a bay before the snow-capped peaks of the Albanian 
Mountains on the mainland opposite. It is a panorama 
which is even finer than that of the famed Bay of Naples, 
and the town possesses a promenade along the shore 
as beautiful as the ‘“‘ Via Caracciolo”’ itself. 

Here the handsome inhabitants walk, as the sunset 
is gilding across the bay, Arethusa’s 

“Couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains,” 
amid a picture of aérial and unimaginable beauty, 
which, unchanged by lapsing ages, still has that “lovely 
hue”’ which ‘‘Scheria once presented’ to Homeric vision. 
It is a curious impression of a transparent land of fairies, 
as if the massive mountain heights were glorified mist- 
forms that would change and float away like the phan- 
toms of an exquisite dream. In harsher noon-day 
light, the Albanian Mountains of the mainland seem to 
be barren and forbidding. The ever-varied lofty hills and 
quiet, fertile meadows and dells of this island, with their 
gnarled, weird, centuries-old olive forests, where on the 
clover-filled turf beneath the sheep and cattle graze, 
watched by picturesque men and maidens, the chestnut 
groves, the cypress-protected orange orchards and villas, 
are ever a wonderful picture of an unspoiled Eden, 
where north and south commingle in fraternal rivalry. 

The island still has the immortal charm which fasci- 
nated the Father of Poetry, and the difficulty of con- 
veying the idea in prose will excuse the introduction 
of a late attempt to express in verse the impression 
which this unique island makes on the beholder, who 
sees it for the first time in spring. 


May IN CorFu. 


What Paradise is this? These azure bays 

Rival imperial Naples’ mantling blue. 

What moist dells jewelled with the morning dew? 
What mountain ranges veiled in dovelike haze? 


Here soft turf, clover-strewn, the soul delays, 

To pause amid the grazing kine and view 

The varied green, the sunlights trembling through, 
And yon fair peasant, true to good old ways. 


Here northern beauty has the southern charm; 

An English, rose-filled lane ’mid olive groves; 

Here fair Lugano smiles; here naught may harm 
Her maiden Princess: Muses here again 

Might find old, woeless haunts, where, of their loves, 
But nightingales, ’mid fragrant bowers, complain. 


The peasants outside the town are still unspoiled and 
in a native costume which reminds one of the Phcenician 
influence. The older women still have their faces partly 
veiled. The younger, from their habit of carrying 
water jars on their heads, like that which Athena bore 
when disguised as one of them, have a stately carriage 
and quiet dignity worthy of the “‘fair-veiled’”’ Princess. 
That was the lovely Nausicaa who fled not from the 
sea-despoiled, out-worn wanderer, when he was awakened 
by the rippling laughter of her maidens amid the soft- 
turfed olive groves by the shingled shore. We still 
may see them drying their yearly washing by the lake- 
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side, and the faces of many have a beauty rather Phee- 
nician than Greek, which tells of their earliest ancestry. 
The German emperor and empress are never tired of 
descending among these statuesque figures and photo- 
graphing them for their artistic value. The emperor 
has added other ugly buildings to that inartistic German 
Hotel, which the Neapolitan architect imposed on the 
unfortunate Austrian empress, instead of the simple 
and beautiful reproduction of a Pompeian house that 
her better taste had ordered. 

The columned loggia, with its copies of famed antique 
statues opening on the garden, has, however, much 
effectiveness of its own, if it is not quite the equal of its 
predecessor, the Homeric portico of the palace of 
Alcinous. The present kindly German empress is a 
worthy successor of that Arete, whose 

“Husband honored her and her blest store 
Of gracious children,” 

though the ‘‘affections and prayers’’ of the Corfuites 
still go out to that late unhappy occupant of this paradise, 
where gracious beauty more. nearly approached the 
poet’s.account of the good queen of antiquity. The 
present owner has not, as the German papers threat- 
ened, removed from the winding seaward path through 
the tangled shrubbery the statue of the sorrowing Heine, 
which the sad Elizabeth erected in its columned shrine, 
and her gentle memory still haunts the spot, as when 
we visited these deserted halls with her saddened Grecian 
friend some years ago. 

We did not like to disturb that elegiac impression of 
the past, with a view of the brand-new splendors ‘“‘made 
in Germany,’’ and this indefinable chasm must again 
excuse a reference to that earlier note-book, where an 
attempt was made to embalm in verse some sense of the 
scene and the feeling of the place and moment. 


ACHILLEION. 


A gracious Presence haunts these ghostly halls, 
These lofty gardens o’er the sighing sea. 
Unheeded from the long-neglected tree 

The fading leaf in mournful silence falls. 


Sages and poets by these crimson walls 
’Neath marble colonnades watch solemnly, 
And lovely statues smile; but where is she, 
Whose charm the pining terrace rose recalls? 


Far-winding down that seaward path we came 
To Heine’s temple, where he, wasted, waits, 
In deathless anguish “neath his golden Fame. 


He writes: ‘“‘What means this lovely tear,’’ Alas! 
“What shining sisters had’st thou!”? and the gates 
Clanged as we went, ‘‘Tvs time thou too should’st pass.”’ 

Corfu is the land of strange enchantment, and, if one 
would completely know its charm, one must come in 
springtime and breath its perfumed air, or at least 
reread the Homeric account of its perfect loveliness 
in the sixth and seventh books of the Odyssey, a 
description which is not as one might imagine idealized 
by the poet’s fancy, because the reality surpasses all 
experience. It isnot a place to visit for a few hours 
at mid-day and rush about in an automobile to find 
sights “to gape at, for there are no sights to see’’ beyond 
the royal and imperial palaces and gardens, and the 
rock, famed as the Corfuite ship, which bore Odysseus 
to Ithaca, and which was turned by wrathful Neptune 
into a stone, or that famous cypress-crowned ‘“‘Islet of 
the Dead” which Boecklin immortalized in his cele- 
brated painting of that name. 

It is therefore no place for the hurried tourist, unless 
he may chance to catch a glimpse of three empresses, 
an emperor, and a king and queen, and the royal 
yachts and fleets illuminated for their coming, as or- 
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curred, and may often happen, now that the Island 
is the admired residence of two imperial and royal 
courts. But, if one seeks rest for tired nerves amid the 
most beautiful of earthly landscapes, bathed in a fairy 
atmosphere of a caressing balminess, Corfu is an ideal 
spot for a long sojourn. 

The many excellent roads lead to the picturesque 
villages perched high on the surrounding hills and through 
vast forests of olives and by winding inlets of the sea, 
which recall the scenery of the upper Italian lakes, with 
an added loveliness, born of the balmy climate, where, 
as Homer remarks, ‘““Sweet Zephyr breathes.” ‘The 
land is green all that “‘winter,’’ which “has no power to 
kill, and the many charming old-world villas hidden 
away amid their encircling trees and gardens are delight- 
ful retreats from worldly pomps and cares. 

If you are fortunate enough to meet the handsome, 
gracious Grecian ladies and gentlemen who inhabit 
them in summer, and sometimes let them in winter to 
foreigners fleeing from their rigorous climate, you will 
find among these descendants of the old Venetian noblesse 
a most cordial welcome and a charming society. If 
you prefer the freedom of hotel life, the old St. George 
Hotel in the town on the esplanade, if somewhat noisy, 
is an admirable hostelry, and so is the Hétel d’Angleterre 
et Belle Venise. This last is in a quieter situation, and 
from its pretty garden and lofty, excellently furnished 
chambers one has a magnificent view of both bays and 
a wide-spread landscape of ever-varied, ever-verdant 
mountains and meadows dotted with most picturesque 
little villages, whose lofty campanili recall Venetian 
days. Excellent orchestral concerts are given in the 
opera house and the Dramatic Club Theatre, and in 
winter a good Italian opera troupe is in residence. 
The new Casino, a fine building on the promenade by 
the sea, attracts its patrons by a nightly Café chantant 
performance, but happily as yet has been unable to 
destroy the flavor of this world of peace, which seems 
to be a survival from a more gracious age than ours. 

CorFU. 


Jesus and the Modern Myth-makers. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


The onward course of human events often displays an 
ironical disregard for our plans and purposes. The actual 
historical outcome is frequently a sarcastic commentary 
upon our efforts. 
we set out todo. The events themselves bring to naught 
both our hopes and our fears. ‘The thing that we say 
cannot be done is accomplished while we are speaking. 
We predict a destroying flood, and, when the clouds have 
rolled away, we face a re-created earth. The hero of 
to-day becomes the outlaw of to-morrow. ‘The con- 
demned criminal mounts the throne as a universal bene- 
factor. The violent attack upon the Church, which seemed 
to threaten its ruin, gathers bands of defenders who en- 
large its borders. The cynical scoffing at Jesus so offends 
and arouses men that they go out as missionaries to win 
new kingdoms to the cross. The overthrow of a dogma 
liberates faith from bondage. God’s judgment day re- 
verses many of our petty decisions and assigns eternal 
values to persons and events that we had ignored or 
condemned. 

This great truth is abundantly illustrated by some of 
the theories put forth by certain Biblical scholars. We 
are under the greatest obligation to what is known as 
Gospel Criticism. It often reveals vastly more than it 
destroys. ‘Those who search the Scriptures to find the 
exact facts, whatever their bearing upon traditional 
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opinions may be, deserve our profoundest respect and our 
warmest praise. But what they sometimes claim to have 
destroyed becomes all the stronger as the result of their 
assault. There is a superstition of rationalism which is 
as imperfect as the errors of tradition. Not everything 
new is true, and old things are not all false. 

We owe much to Strauss and Renan. ‘Their fearless 
inquiries were helpful, but scholars now see that their 
views of Jesus were in many respects more mythical or 
legendary than anything in the Gospels. Some modern 
critics are greater myth-makers than the romancers who 
wrote the apocryphal gospels. We are beginning to real- 
ize that some of the extreme theories about Jesus so 
airily set forth by certain ‘‘higher critics’? are as un- 
scientific and unsubstantial as the wildest speculations of 
the ancient Gnostics. Their explanations of Jesus put a 
greater tax upon credulity than the evangelical miracles 
themselves. Their “Christ-fable’”’ is a more fabulous 
creation than the fantastic Logos dreams of Marcion or 
Valentinus. We turn with a sense of profound relief 
from these modern legends to the gospel page, which, 
in comparison, seems refreshingly sane and decidedly 
realistic. Some recent ‘‘scientific’’ interpretations of 
Jesus are more dogmatic and run farther into the realm 
of the “unknown and unknowable”’ than all the specula- 
tions at Nica and Chalcedon. 

There are even religious teachers, like Rev. A. Kolt- 
hoff of Bremen, Germany, a man of no mean ability 
(died in 1907), who hold that the gospel story is merely 
a dramatic representation of the struggles of the pro- 
letariat of the Roman Empire for mastery; an idealiza- 
tion of class emancipation; a poem in praise of the poor 
and lowly. See Kolthoff’s “Das Christus-Problem,”’ 1903. 
On the other hand, there are scholars, like Prof. William 
B. Smith of Tulane University, who claim that the 
Christian Faith represents, not the deification of a man, 
but the humanization of God. The figure of Jesus is 
the personification of the Logos philosophy and other 
religious ideals and yearnings. No such man ever actually 
lived. He writes: “This most interesting and most 
important of all historic phenomena [the gospel story 
of Jesus], is comprehensible and must be comprehended 
as a total product of the totality of historic-religious- 
philosophic-ethic conditions prevailing around the Medi- 
terranean.”’ (Encyclopedia Americana, vol. xi.) These 
and others freely indulge their fancies, after having 
exaggerated the uncertainties revealed by Gospel Criti- 
cism. As fantastic as such,views may seem, they are 
held by enough intelligent people to-day to make it 
necessary to point out briefly their unsubstantial char- 
acter. They are, in reality, the products of modern 
myth-makers. 

These theories reverse the processes of history and 
nullify all laws of historic evolution. Individuals are the 
trees around which the vine of legend grows. ‘The legend 
may decorate, but it does not create, the historic char- 
acter. A Lincoln myth is growing up in our midst even 
to-day, but it roots in an actual Lincoln of vast propor- 
tions. Without this historic fact as seed there would be 
no mythical growth about his great name. It was a real 
person, and not a myth, who freed the slaves. 

Garments are fashioned to cover a human being. 
A man is not made simply to fill out existing clothes. A 
doctrine grows up to explain an historical character. The 
character is not invented merely to personify a doctrine. 
This is everywhere the law of historic progress, as the 
most casual glance at the story of religions makes clear. 
So, likewise, behind all Messianic dreams of the apostolic 
age there was a real Messiah who, by his love, stirred 
hearts to dream of love. Behind all speculations about 
the cross was the Man who there died heroically, for 
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otherwise there would have been no Christianity. The 
cross, aS an instrument of cruel execution, would never 
have become the symbol of triumphant love, had not a 
supremely loving man there triumphed over hate and 
death. It took tremendous personal power to change 
an instrument of shame into a symbol of glory. Mere 
legend, apart from a supreme character, could never have 
accomplished such historic results as we find in the 
Christian Church. History does ignore a vacuum, and 
great events mean grand lives. 

Moreover, it is always a real man who attracts to 
himself a popular ideal or expectation, and, reshaping it, 
becomes its authoritative representative. A popular en- 
thusiasm lights on an individual and glorifies him. The 
story of the leader is not, however, merely a fanciful 
product of enthusiasm. Puritans may have idealized 
Cromwell, but he was not simply Puritanism idealized. 
The fact that Jesus was radically unlike the popular 
Messianic ideals of his time, and yet that jhe inspired 
people to believe in him as Messiah, is absolute demon- 
stration of two things, his actual existence and his 
superior character. The gospel story is not the personi- 
fication of the popular Messianic ideal, as it must have 
been, had there really been no actual Jesus. If only a 
fancy picture, it could have pictured only the prevailing 
beliefs. 

The grand originality of the gospel and the immense 
difference between it and the then current expectations 
prove the historicity of Jesus. If only popular ideals 
had been at work, the Gospels, as we have them, with 
their clear originality, could not have come into existence, 
for the product could not have risen above its source. 
And also the fact that Jesus did inspire people to believe 
in him as the Messiah, while he himself was wholly unlike 
the popular Messianic expectations, is strongest evidence 
of his spiritual greatness. He could have won their 
faith, in opposition to those common hopes, only by 
superlative personal worth and power. 

All this and more is made clear as noonday by a brief 
comparison of Christianity andits most prominent ancient 
rival,—the cult of Mithra. The contrasts are striking, 
and they are clearly destructive of the theories which we 
are now considering. In the Church we manifestly have 
the personal influence of an historical character, overlaid 
and disguised somewhat by the Logos philosophy, but 
everywhere we find a tenacious hold upon Jesus as a real 
man. Whatever else was asserted about him, that fact 
was firmly held and zealously guarded. And here, below 
all speculations about him as Son or Logos, lay his power 
over the plain people. A brother man had actually lived 
a divine life. A clear apprehension and a warm appre-~ 
ciation of his purity, his mercifulness, his devotion, his 
helpfulness, dying for others,—these were the creative and 
conquering elements of the early Christian faith, 

The worship of Mithra, on the other hand, was clearly 
nothing more than reverence for an ideal, mystical, fluc- 
tuating, and unsubstantial. There was, among its¥devo- 
tees, not even any pretence of historicity. A jheroic 
and gracious figure in many respects, but no one pointed 
to Mithra, and said, Such a being actually lived! The 
two—Jesus and Mithra—stand apart, separated by celes- 
tial diameters, although the latter has some attractive 
and inspiring features. To say that Jesus was simply 
another ideal figure, like Mithra, is wofully to misread 
and misrepresent history. The Gospels themselves are 
not needed in evidence to make this clear. Moreover, 
the historic results, independent of the evangelical docu- 
ments, also show the profound difference, and make clear 
the historic reality of Jesus. Mithraism was unable to 
compete successfully with the Church, just because of this 
very lack of historicity. The Mithra ideal was destitute 
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of personal authority. Its followers could not claim: This 
being once actually lived! Here was the main source of 
its ethical weakness. It lacked educative effectiveness 
because not rooted in historic reality. 

In this connection we see clearly just what the place 
of Jesus really is in the Church and the Sunday-school. 
The story of his life must be so presented that his life 
spirit shall be actually communicated, especially to young 
people. He must be made a part of their life, that they 
may realize their own spiritual possibilities in likeness to 
what he was in worship and service. This does not mean 
slavish conformity, but realization of native possibility. 
And, to accomplish this immensely important educational 
result, the teacher and the preacher must have a deep 
sense of the historic reality of the story of Jesus. 

Ideals do, indeed, have vast power, and they are in 
some respects more attractive and helpful than prosaic 
realities. But in this realm of Christian Nurture, it is 
only life that communicates life. At this point we touch 
the mistake of Edward Caird, so long one of the most 
notable leaders of Oxford University, who contended that 
the ideal Christ is alone important. But no personifica- 
tion of patriotism could have done for America what the 
example of the actual patriotism of a real Washington 
has accomplished. One imperfect but loving mother of 
flesh and blood is worth a hundred ideals of motherhood. 
What has made men Christians has not been the ideal 
Christ of philosophy, but the story of an actual brother 
man, who loved God and men supremely. 

There are some, like Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago 
University, (in ‘‘ Function of Religion,’’) who contend that, 
if Jesus never existed, nothing essential to religion would 
be lost, because the ethical teachings of the Gospels 
would remain and would be just as authoritative without 
him. But this claim is based upon a totally erroneous 
view of the real meaning and ministry of Christianity. 
As true and beautiful as the Sermon on the Mount really 
is, the creative power of the Christian Faith does not 
spring from it, but from the life which produced the 
remarkable group of teachings. Christianity is not a 
bundle of precepts, but the spirit of a life. Glorious as 
that message was, the dynamic of Christianity lies not 
in it, but in the Master. The superiority of the Christian 
faith resides not alone or chiefly in its ethical system, 
but rather in the spiritualizing life of its Founder; not in 
didactic sayings, however beautiful, but in a beautiful 
and life-giving character; not even in interesting para- 
bles, but in an inspiring and educating personality. To 
say it makes no difference whether he ever lived, for we 
have the Golden Rule, is to miss the secret of Jesus and 
to misrepresent the genius of Christianity. The ethical 
maxim, which we know as the Golden Rule, was pre- 
viously known to the world. What, however, has made 
it a powerful rule of conduct in Christendom is the Golden 
Life out of which it came. 

Another serious error lies imbedded in this claim put 
forth by Prof. Foster. It is a fact that, in the world 
of science in general, a truth is wholly independent of 
its discoverer: the theory of evolution is not true because 
taught by Darwin. But in the world of ethics, a vastly 
different realm, the moral quality of the teacher adds 
power to the precept. The personality behind does not 
make the message true, but it does give impetus and 
effectiveness to it. It does make a difference who says 
things. The capacity of a statement to make character 
depends vitally upon the character of the teacher. If 
we should strike down Jesus and remove his far-shining 
name from our historic heavens,—the man who actually 
lived his gospel,—that evangel of love and hope would 
be robbed of a very large part of its power over human 
hearts. 
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To make this clear, let us take a modern instance: 
Would it make no difference to us if there were no Lin- 
coln behind the Gettysburg speech? The question 
answers itself! What makes history are lives, not 
words; not abstract principles, but truth and love 
incarnate in personalities. The Church is vastly more 
than an ethical pedagogue: it is the custodian of a 
creative life. Its task or function is to communicate 
the spirit of that life. To plant gospel sayings in the 
minds of men is good, but to set hearts on fire with the 
spirit of Jesus is the mission of Christianity. The arrow 
is useless without the strong arm behind the bow. What 
turns the Golden Rule into an actual rule of life is the 
spirit of Jesus within the heart. A little Christian enthu- 
siasm is worth more than a storehouse full of mere theo- 
logical erudition, positive or negative. 

To make real Christians, the Gospels, with their poetical 
touches here and there, are a hundred-fold more valu- 
able than the modern myths about Jesus presented by 
our Biblical nihilists, who torture texts and ignore history. 
The gospel legends—the few that are present in the 
evangelical documents —are more valuable educational 
agencies than the myths of some higher critics, because 
the former really report the spirit of Jesus, while the 
latter merely reflect the fancies of a modern romancer. 
In one case we find the heart-beat of an actual person- 
ality: in the other, we see only the artificial movements 
of an automaton. 

When we compare the story of Jesus as given in the 
first three Gospels, taking account of all their legendary 
accretions, with the spectral figure presented by the 
modern myth-makers, how distinct and substantial the 
life in the evangelical documents appears! Even the 
‘“Logos-Jesus’’ of the Fourth Gospel looks realistic 
and historical beside the fancy-picture of our extreme 
critics. Their Christ is harder to explain and far less 
human, more miraculous and less attractive, more 
mystical and less lovable. In their hands he ceases to 
be a Giver of Life. He becomes as distant and as indis- 
tinct as the old Christ of Dogma. A Gospel Criticism 
that removes Jesus into a fantastic dreamland, though 
speaking in the name of science, is as bad as the old 
Gnosticism that disguised him in mystical speculations. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Concord of Divine Advance. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


The great truths are simple. The movements of men 
are actuated by single incentive often. Out of the storm 
there is born a calm, and out of the advance of civilization 
there is rest. In the midst of what appears to be turmoil 
the eternal forces of mind and matter are working toward 
harmony and simplicity. 

Looking at the long march of the human race, it would 
seem to be filled with battle at every step. The ages are 
red with carnage. The mind is distraught with dis- 
putation. ‘Truth is hidden under superstition. Error is 
ever present. Sin, so called, dogs the steps of men and 
nations. There is nothing that seems to be right in the 
beginning. And yet, when we lay aside all thought of 
tumult and conflict, lo, in everything that is done there 
is a motive, and it lifts men higher and higher. There 
is ever a spark that will not be quenched. And love is 
triumphant even when the night of despair broods above 
the world. 

Else why have we attained to the present high con- 
dition? Whence has. come the innate goodness that is in 
the world? Whence the love and pity that flower in in- 
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numerable deeds? It is one of the things that science, 
with its cold materialism, fails to account for, this tri- 
umphant ascent in the very midst of failure and wrong. 
The fire of faith is never put out. The light of conscience 
is never quenched. Despite the brute force that might 
have ruled the world, there has been a constant rising of 
the weak, strong only in self abnegation and in love. We 
look at the marvellous advance, and religion whitens the 
earth with its beautiful kindness and brotherly love, 
despite the fact that religion has deluged the earth with 
wars and lighted the fagots about the quivering limbs of 
its victims. } 

What is the cause if it be not God working in man? 
Why do not the forces in the physical world shatter the 
planets and suns in their orbits? Why does not chaos 
rule? For, if once there be an absence of law, there will 
be chaos. Nothing else is thinkable. And, once there 
be chaos, it will forever produce chaos, or remain without 
order, save some power set the laws in motion that shall 
make order and harmony. ‘Taken in view of plane- 
tary motion and the formation of things, either by growth 
in the vegetable world or slow accretion in the mineral, 
it is the result of a power that does not desist. It is the 
result of a force more spiritual than the blind force of 
material matter, else it could not supervise the action of 
these laws. The machine cannot exist without the ma- 
chine maker nor order without a superior intelligence that 
brings order out of chaos. And the same law may be 
applied to the spiritual world as well. 

There is an apparent conflict of forces. There is evil 
which no one has explained. It may be simply the im- 
perfection of growth. But sometimes it takes on a dy- 
namic energy and seems to have the direct and inherent 
power to destroy. Again, it is apparently imbedded in 
“the nature of man. But, despite all this and its results in 
the world, the world has grown better. And, even when 
there seemed to be the very darkest times in man’s history, 
there were forces at work which would lift him up, and 
which did lift him up, once there came the moment of 
new birth. There is forever a renaissance in the life of 
men. There is ever a time of renewal in the history of 
races. In the spiritual history of man’s advance there is 
a constant leaven at work that leaveneth the whole mass. 
It is this which brings at last the Ten Commandments and 
the creed that is without hate, the God who is without 
vengeance. 

If one will reflect upon the numerous gods and saviors 
who have been in the world, if he will but think of the 
dead religions that have disappeared before the victorious 
onset of truth, he will be amazed that there has been such 
advance toward simplicity. Out of the many gods there 
has come One. Out of the many saviors, with their 
supernatural powers and beings, there has come the life 
of one Man who is the exemplar of all the world, the 
leader of the proudest and most intellectual races of the 
earth. 

All is reduced to one simple formula, love to man and 
God. Thisis the last and best expression of religion. In 
the alembic of change all the forms and dogmas and cere- 
monies and creeds have disappeared. Many that are 
preached to-day are preached by those who do not be- 
lieve them, but are constrained to continue in the path 
that has been made for them. And it is, in one sense, 
better that the Church with its dogma persist yet a little 
longer, than that the world be given over to the reign of 
liberalism before the races are able to profit by their 
liberty. 

But the change has come. Out of all there is to issue 
one; out of the creeds, one simple truth; out of science 
and letters, out of truth and fable, one simple creed that 
has for its main tenet the right of each man to make his 
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own creed. ‘There is no doubt that the liberal religion 
which is now foreseen will be triumphant in the near 
centuries. 

There cannot much longer be a perpetuation of error. 
There cannot much longer be a reign of dogma. It is 
not the mistakes of Moses: it is the inefficiency of the God 
of Moses and the Mosaic law that is now impending. 
Moses, whatever he may have been,—a law-giver claiming 
divine sanction for laws he was not able to enforce, or 
a seer, in his own truthful mind, inspired, it matters 
not,—the creed of Moses will not longer rule the world. 

Have we lost much? Yea, much that has seemed to 
be miraculous has been reduced to the natural that is 
above and superior to the sense of man. The transcend- 
entalist has come to rule the world of speculation. There 
are windows opening on the soul every day. There are 
vistas down which truth seeks joy and finds it. There 
are paths which have a rugged ascent, but are crowned 
with wider views. We have lost nothing in giving up 
the age of miracles. 

We are to-day doing, in turning water into wine, walk- 
ing upon the water, or casting out devils, greater miracles 
every day than did Christ. But we are not transforming 
any of the known laws: we are using them, and this even 
when we do not fully understand their nature. But we 
do not perform fabulous things which are contrary to 
natural law. We do not deceive our own senses. We 
simply astonish our senses. We go beyond the mere 
sensorial world and perform miracles with flesh and with 
matter that are beyond the miracles of the Christ. But 
they are of a different kind. ‘They are not like the wine 
and water, and the loaves and fishes, contrary to the very 
known laws of matter and mind. 

There may be explanations for these acts which we 
shall accept. It may be that there will come into the 
world such knowledge of hypnosis as will explain why 
a huge multitude should be fed with a few loaves and 
fishes. But we shall not believe the miracle of materi- 
alization was actually performed against all the laws of 
God until we have something more to explain it than the 
mere assertion that it wasdone. It may have been done, 
but it remains to be proven. For there may come in the 
spiritual progress of the race a time when it will be possible 
to hasten the formation of bread by the quickening of 
forces of nature even to the feeding of a multitude out of 
the seeming immaterial. But we do not know. 

What we do know is that in the divine advance which 
the world has known there have been laws discovered 
that outshine all the laws of the so-called supernatural. 
But they are natural, and they do not impose themselves 
upon any of the physical laws of the universe. They 
exist in harmony with the laws which govern matter. 
And so it must be with the soul. Here the supernatural 
becomes the natural. Hereit is that the soul rises over 
matter triumphant. Here it is that life lives ever above 
and beyond the dust of the field. Here it is that a power 
transcends all the other powers, and this power makes 
for righteousness as amply proven by the rise of man. 
And this power is God. 

There dawns upon the world now an inkling into mys- 
teries that are greater than any that have ever been known 
before. These are the powers of mind over matter, the 
powers of mind over mind, the relation of life to the soul, 
and of the soul to the unity of all things. For it is seen 
now that not a sparrow falls without the knowledge of 
God, that not an atom flies from pole to pole but some 
good is accomplished, that not a smile is wasted nor a 
good word lost, not a life that is not richly blessed with 
opportunity, and all in the divine love. This is a simple 
creed. If has been evolved since the time when men 
burned witches, or debated as to how many angels can 
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stand on the point of a needle, or interpolated Jor infused 
into the early church that followed upon the teaching of 
Christ concerning his divine Father, the miraculous con- 
ception, and the blood atonement. 

Out of all the conflicts of the past over creed there is 
one universal one: it is the harmony of all things, and the 
usefulness and beauty of all creation, and the economy 
of the divine intelligence that cannot let anything be 
lost, nor can condemn to a useless and unheroic end the 
millions who have been called sinners. 


Faith and Opinion. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


There is a wide difference between these two words 
when accurately used. And such a difference we should 
never forget, for ‘‘there is no surer mark of decline than 
the loss of meaning from the highest and most sacred 
words,”’ and ‘“‘nothing so marks the degradation of our 
modern Christianity as the notion that faith is only 
opinion’’ (Martineau),—that is to say, the degradation 
of “‘faith’’ is the sign of a more serious degradation. 

Words often suffer in this way when used by those who 
do not appreciate the higher meanings of the words. 
“Silly,” for instance, once meant “blameless,” as in 
Chaucer’s line, 


“QO silly woman, full of innocence.” 


But evil men could not appreciate the beauty of blame- 
lessness, and thought of it as foolishness, and soon de- 
graded the word “‘silly’’ to mean “foolish.” 

Similarly, faith, to many people, has come to mean 
mere opinion; and this change in the meaning of the word 
is a sign, as Martineau says, that to them Christianity 
itself has become degraded. For, in confusing the dis- 
tinctive meanings of faith and opimion, they betray 
that they have forgotten a vital principle of Christianity ; 
namely, its insistence that the highest revelations of 
God come to us through our conscience and affections; 
since, as Martineau says, “the fundamental idea of 
Christianity may be described to be the ascent through 
conscience into communion with God,’’ and, as the Apostle 
says, ‘“‘he that Joveth knoweth God,’ whereas, on the 
other hand, Greek philosophy trusted to “the pure ac- 
tivity of reason”’ (Dr. Edward Caird) for a knowledge of 
God,—a tendency to exaggerate the importance of the 
intellect in religion which Martineau calls “that fatal 
canker in the ancient world.” 

Christianity, therefore, appealed to the moral and 
spiritual instincts of men, because it believed that in 
these instincts we find the clearest consciousness of God, 
or, as Martineau says in his picturesque way, ‘“‘The spirit 
of God frequents the regions of the soul below the strata 
of intellect and speech’’; but philosophy addressed the 
intellect only, which is a mere surface activity of our 
mind or immaterial nature (Prof. James, Dr. Everett, 
Herbert Spencer, Martineau, and others). 

The marvellous success of early Christianity in its 
struggle with paganism was largely due to its deeper 
appeal. 

Now, the response of the conscience and heart to this 
deeper appeal is what Christianity meant by ‘“‘faith”’ and 
“believing.’’ It is the response which Prof. James de- 
scribes in saying that ‘‘religious faith is an utterance of 
something within us which is deeper than the intellect,” 
and which Martineau means in saying that ‘‘faith is the 
most complete and distinct exponent of a man’s charac- 
ter, because it is the direct product of the radical affections 
of our nature.” 
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We discover the source of this meaning when we ob- 
serve that, in the Old Testament, faith has usually an 
ethical meaning, not an intellectual. When, for instance, 
Abraham is said to have believed God, this means that 
he obeyed and trusted God; and, when Habakkuk says 
that ‘‘the just man shall live by his faith,” he means “by 
his fidelity.” 

But ‘faith’? means not merely the response of our 
deepest nature. The word means, also, any conviction 
which this response creates in our minds. 

In this other sense, Martineau defines ‘‘faiths”’ as 
“truths of the conscience and heart,’ in contrast to “the 
ideas of the understanding;” that is, the intellectual con- 
clusions reached by processes of reflection, such as the 
doctrines of theology. 

Faiths, then, are the results of certain experiences of 
deep feeling,—of such a feeling, for instance, as our rever- 
ence for noble character. Thus, when the German states- 
man, Bunsen, on his death-bed, said to his wife, “‘In thy 
face have I seen the Eternal One,’’ he meant that his 
reverence for her sweet goodtiess had been an experience 
that had strengthened his faith in the Eternal Goodness, 
and in this sense had been to him a revelation of God. 
But opinions or doctrines are the results of mere thinking. 

Faiths precede opinions, because “doctrine is an at- 
tempt to make plain to the understanding a real experi- 
ence which the believer is first conscious of in his own 
religious life’ (Dr. J. H. Allen); and theology is “not the 
forethought that precedes and introduces the faith, but 
the afterthought by which faith tries to make a friend 
and an intimate of the understanding’’ (Martineau). 
For instance, “‘we do not believe in immortality because 
we have proved it, but we are forever trying to prove it 
because we believe in it’’ (2bzd.). 

Faiths are authoritative, for in them “truths dawn 
upon the soul which are greater than the soul, and which 
we only insult by treating them as mere opinions of our 
own’; “they demand our devout submission to. their 
power’’ (Dr. James Drummond); and “the enduring 
element is not in the doctrines which we consciously 
elaborate”’ by our reasonings, ‘“‘but in the faiths which 
unconsciously dispose of us and never slumber but to 
wake again”’ (Martineau). Doctrines, on the other hand, 
have no such inherent authority, but must first be tossed 
to and fro, as the shuttlecocks of debate, before they can 
be credited. 

Faiths are divine voices in our souls, supreme realities 
of personal life in which God is most clearly revealed to 
us. Such a reality is love, for instance, which we first 
apprehend as an experience of our hearts; then in the 
highest form of love we recognize a law that commands 
our obedience; and then we reverently adore this law as 
the voice of the Supreme Power in the universe; we 
reverently say that God is love. But doctrines are our 
human, fallible, fleeting thoughts about these faiths. ‘‘The 
principles,” or faiths, “‘are eternal, the dogmas in which 
they are embodied are limited and transient”? (Dr. 
Hedge). 

Thus the vital things in religion are these realities or 
truths which we cannot help believing when we have been 
through certain experiences, in which we seem to have 
come into immediate contact with these realities. For 
“we cannot [even] understand” them, ‘until they have 
taken possession of us’’ by some heart experiences ‘‘and 
been incorporated with our souls’? (Dr. Drummond). 
Until then the intellectual statements which any one 
tries to make of them, and which we call doctrines, are 
like mere strings of words to us, as unreal as shadows; for 
such doctrines come and go as shadows do. Observe, 
for instance, how the doctrines of Calvinism, iwhich were 
authoritative here in New England for more than two 
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centuries, and were probably the best statements, or 
explanations, of. Christian faiths, which our ancestors 
could make, have almost entirely vanished within a 
quarter of a century. 

All true Christians really believe the same great faiths, 
mingled often, to be sure, with serious errors, though 
they may widely differ in their descriptions of these 
faiths. Some describe them imaginatively in various 
picture-conceptions, and others prosaically in doctrines, 
just as men may see the same mountain from different 
points of view, and take photographs of it, and then the 
mountain will, perhaps, look like a different mountain 
in every picture. 

But some may treasure a mere photograph-view of 
the mountain when they have never seen the mountain 
itself, and really know nothing about it, while others may 
be familiar with the mountain by personal exploration, 
but know it by another name than others have given it, 
and do not recognize the views that others have taken 
of it. This is what Dr. Gordon means in saying, “I 
recognize a reality deeper than all words, which the 
Trinitarian may ignore, while he caresses its symbol, 
and in the strength of which the Unitarian may live 
while denying its name.”’ 

It is the sin and shame of sectarianism that it expects 
all Christians to agree in doctrines, and is impatient 
with differences of opinion, while it is deaf to the unity 
of faith, described by Paul as “the unity of the spirit, 
which is really at the heart of many different doctrines. 
In this sense even some professed liberals are often rather 
sectarian. 

We have a right, to be sure, to philosophize about re- 
ligion, if we wish. We have a right to fashion our ‘‘state- 
ments of beliefs’? and “‘declarations of doctrines.” But 
we have no right to call them “declarations of faiths,” 
because in so doing we confuse and mislead by degrading 
a Christian word to a pagan meaning. Perhaps we try 
to add a certain dignity and authority to these mere 
opinions by giving them a great name to which they have 
no right, while we may really have but little feeling of 
the great faiths for which our doctrines ought to stand, 
and possibly we may believe no higher or deeper truths 
at all in religion than these mere opinions,—a dangerous 
scepticism which in a religious movement mean the chill 
of death. 

We forget, besides, that, while opinions may be formu- 
lated in creeds, faiths can be adequately declared in good 
lives only; that they are “chiefly taught by stimulating 
the spiritual life,’ the life of the conscience and affec- 
tions (Dr. C. C. Everett), not by arguments and explana- 
tions; that they can “penetrate to the hearts of men”’ 
by only “the moral and spiritual power of him who 
utters them’”’ (¢bid.); and that, therefore, ‘‘we know what 
God is by His self-disclosure in the holiest souls in pro- 
portion as we can repeat afar off their experience through 
its quickening power upon our own” (Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter). 

When we thus carefully distinguish faith from opinion, 
we are really defending Christianity against its ancient 
foe, the philosopher’s conceit of being able to understand 
religious truth by merely thinking about it,—a pagan 
temper, denounced by Paul as ‘‘the wisdom of the world”’ 
which “God hath made foolish,’ and described by 
Stopford Brooke as ‘‘a state nearly resembling slavery 
to the reasoning faculty and boiling over with pride in 
its slavery.” 

The distinction between faith and opinion is of the 
very essence of our Unitarianism also, and therefore 
makes our Unitarianism deeply Christian, because, as 
taught by our great leaders, our religion has always been 
a protest against creeds and dogmas and everything that 
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can make religion shallow by too much intellectualiz- 
ing it. 

Faith, then, is the response of the faithful soul, the 
response of character, to “‘all things good and holy.” 
And because character and obedience are the soil of faith, 
the clearness and vigor of our faith depend on our pre- 
vious faithfulness. ‘God is to be known by obedience, 
by likeness, by sympathy,” not by mere thinking (Chan- 
ning). 

This is what Paul meant in saying, ‘‘The things of the 
spirit of God are spiritually discerned,” and what Jesus 
meant in saying, “If any man willeth to do His will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God.” 

We Unitarians have always insisted that character is 
more important than creed, and, therefore, in consistency, 
we must affirm that faith, which is the response of char- 
acter, is deeper than any mere opinion. 

In any religious movement success depends, not upon 
argument and explanation, but upon the depth of its 
religious appeal. This was the secret of Christianity in 
ancient times and of Methodism in modern times. Our 
Unitarianism can win a like success if we can teach it as 
our own great leaders would have us teach it. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


In the measure in which thou seekest to do thy duty 
shalt thou know what isin thee. But what is thy duty? 
The demand of the hour.—Goethe. § 


Jt 


The soul that is true cannot lose or miss its compen- 
sations, no matter through what trials it may pass or 
however stony a way its weary feet must go.—Selected. 


ve 


Service brings to man happiness that rises above com- 
fort or discomfort, happiness that triumphs over physi- 
cal pain, happiness that is the food of the soul——Waullham 
Allen Whate. 


& 
You have seen the ships upon the sea: they sail 
hither and thither thousands of miles. Do they find 


aught equal to love? Can they bring back precious 
gems to rival it from the rich south?—Richard Jefferies. 


sz 


Dispel that prophetic gloom which dives into futurity, 
to extract sorrow from days and years to come, and which 
considers its own unhappy visions as the decrees of 
Providence. We know nothing of to-morrow: our 
business is to be good and happy to-day.—Sydney Smith. 


a 


If we are to be immortal, it is our actual selves that 
are to live forever; and we are often tempted to make of 
ourselves such beings as we would not wish, but should 
utterly loathe to be with forever. If we are to live after 
death, it cannot be, as here, under cover.—Andrew 


Peabody. e 


Let a man be of good cheer about his soul, who, having 
cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the body as 
alien to him and working harm rather than good, has 
sought after the pleasures of knowledge, and has arrayed 
the soul not in some foreign attire, but in her own proper 
jewels, temperence and justice, and courage and no- 
bility and truth.—Phedo of Plato. 
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Truth. 


BY FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN.. 


From the mine 

OF our language exhaustless, 
Rich in the wealth 

And glory of ages, 
Jewel-words let the songsmiths— 
Makers of verse, 

And weavers of music— 
Shape to a crown 

Of rhythmical beauty, 
Flashing and gleaming 

With the joy of their triumph; 
Dawn of the diamond, 

Fire of the ruby, 

And sky of the sapphire, 
Locked in the gold 

Of your song-light forever. 
A crown for the brow 

Of Truth the immortal! 

In her hand flames the torch 
Of knowledge far-reaching, 
All darkness dispelling, 

She shall be crowned— 
Jewel-words for the brow 
Of Truth the deliverer! 


Big Boys and Babies. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


A new playground had opened in a city 
school-house yard where the high brick 
walls gave a shady side, against which were 
placed uncomfortable settees where squatted 
little crippled children drawing on trans- 
parent slates as happily as if they were 
athletes or artists. Out in the centre of 
the yard was the Honorary Water Band 
with its stand holding the water pail and 
tin dipper. Around the yard galloped the 
express cart with its load of babies, and 
here and there in spots were the checker- 
players, cardboard, and other miniature 
craft workers. But they were all girls, 
save the policeman and janitor. 

‘°Tain’t fair,’ shouted the big boys 
outside, who, just because they were boys, 
for want of something else to do teased 
the girls inside. 

“Go away,” said the matron. ‘Keep 
off,” shouted the policeman, as the janitor 
sheepishly shoved through the side gate 
a boy carrying a baby half hidden under 
his jacket. “Couldn’t help it, ma’am,” 
the man explained to the matron. ‘‘You 
see I’ve known ’em both a good many 
years, the boy has to be father to all his 
father’s kids ’cause the father got killed 
and the mother goes out washing; and, if 
he did not bring the baby in here, he’d be 
sitting on the curbstone with it and might 
get run over,—both of ’em, ma’am.” 

“Perhaps he’d better stay, now he is 
in; but don’t let it happen again,” she 
answered, half amttsed, half displeased. 

So the one big boy with his baby staid 
inside, and the bigger boys outside walked 
off. Back they came in less than an hour, 
a stalwart line of fifteen boys, each bearing 
aloft a baby and demanding entrance on 
the same plea used by the janitor in behalf 
of the single early arrival. The policeman 
tried to be stern, the matron tried not to 
cry, and the janitor tried not to laugh, and 
the boys were admitted. 

The babies were deposited in the sand 
boxes, and the boys kept the water pail 
filled, told stories to the cripples, and swung 
the girls high up in the air. 

When"suddenly, swiftly, came the groans 
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and wails of a surging mass of women, 
demanding their lost babies and berating 
the boys. And the fifteen babies, hearing 
their mothers’ voices, began to cry all to- 
gether, and the fifteen mothers, each recog- 
nizing the cry of her own child, grew more 
vociferous, until janitor, policeman, and 
matron hastened to undo the big gate 
and let in the crowd. 

Then it was that the babies refused to 
leave the sand just for their mothers, and 
kicked out so hard with their hands and 
feet that their mothers were forced to drop 
them back into the boxes. So fifteen 
extra mothers and babies were added to 
that day’s record of attendance, and the 
big boys were counted in as—helpers, for 
never before had the cripples been so merry 
and the.other children received such skilled 
guidance in their games. 

“Where did you get them, the babies?” 
asked the matron of the boys. 

“Oh, we just borrowed ’em round, or, if 
the mothers weren’t handy, we just took 
’em, ’cause we saw you let ina boy as had 
a baby.” : 

“Well, as you’ve come once, you might 
as well come again if you'll help me with 
the little children as you have to-day.” 

The boys did come, sometimes two or 
three of them, oftener all of them, so that 
policeman and janitor usually disappeared, 
for that playground was the merriest and 
best-behaved of all the playgrounds during 
that summer. 


Literature. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the 
Future. 

Dr. Sharman’s elaborate and thorough 
treatise is more noteworthy for its method 
than for its conclusions. In brief, the latter 
are that Jesus had no sympathy whatever 
with the revolutionary zealots who flour- 
ished in his time, and, foreseeing ‘that the 
outcome of their movement would be the 
ruin of the city and the fall of the Temple, 
warned his disciples against identification 
with them and acknowledgment of the Mes- 
sianic pretensions of their leaders. In 
opposition to them, he spoke of three great 
events,—the destruction of the temple, which 
he predicted within the generation; a day of 
the Sonof Man, which, in contrast with the 
day of the Lord anticipated by the zealots, 
was to be apart from all political interests 
and ‘“‘to the bringing in of which no man or 
men, whatever their claims, could contribute 
anything’’; and the coming of the kingdom 
of God, which was to be the product of far- 
working forces, although it was to make 
rapid advances during the generation after 
his death. Unfortunately, however, his dis- 
ciples first confused the third event with the 
second, and then identified this mixed con- 
cept with the destruction of Jersualem, thus 
assigning to the coming of the kingdom, for 
which Jesus looked only to the remote 
future, and to the day of the Son of Man, the 
time of which he expressly said was known 
to the Father alone, the imminence of the 
destruction of the Temple ‘‘within the gen- 
eration.”” When the time limit; thus erro- 
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neously fixed, was passed, the disciples ex- 
tended it to include the times of the Gentiles, 
and so enlarged the idea of their mission, 
embodying in ‘‘the great commission”’ their 
new outlook, and also the rite of baptism, 
which, like that of the Lord’s Supper, had 
grown up within the Church, although the 
authority of Jesus cannot properly be 
claimed for either. In addition, there were 
interpolated into the records of the life and 
teaching of Jesus ideas concerning the Church, 
and eschatological doctrines relating to the 
resurrection and the judgment, which rep= 
resent the usage and faith of the Church, 
but not the mind of Jesus himself. 

With regard to these conclusions it must 
be said at: once that no judgment can be 
passed without a complete understanding 
of the author’s method, and a decision for 
or against his estimate of sources, for which 
only the most expert New Testament 
scholars are competent. The Documentary 
Theory which has proved so important in 
the Old Testament field has been extended to 
that of the New,.and scholars are no longer 
content to refer to the Gospels as we have 
them, but are working back to the documents 
which lie behind these Gospels. According 
to Dr. Sharman, who follows Prof. Burton 
with but slight modification, four chief 
sources of our Gospels are to be recognized: 
(1) a Mark document (MK), substantially, 
though not wholly, identical with our Mark; 
(2) a Galilean document (G), used in both 
Matthew and Ike; (3) a Perean document 
(P), also used in both Matthew and Luke, 
although more continuously in the latter; 
(4) a document (M), used in Matthew and not 
in Luke, presumably the “Logia” of Papias. 
In addition there were various fugitive 
sources used severally in Matthew and Luke, 
and slightly in our Mark, which are incapable 
of more accurate determination. These 
sources were used by “Matthew” and 
“Tuke’’ each in hisown way and toa greater 
or less degree under the modifying influence 
of his own interests and presuppositions. 

If, therefore, we wish to know what Jesus 
actually said, we must first reconstruct 
and evaluate these original sources. This 
Dr. Sharman undertakes to do, and therein 
lies the chief significance of his work. 
Whether or no he has succeeded, only the 
experts can decide; and from present ap- 
pearances it will be a long time yet before 
anything like agreement among scholars is 
reached regarding the limits and contents, 
to say nothing of the trustworthiness, of 
these original documents. But, whether Dr. 
Sharman’s conclusions stand or fall, he de- 
serves utmost praise for the consistent ap- 
plication of a laborious method which is 
indubitably sound. 


BRAIN ROOFS AND PortTicos. A Psycho- 
logical Study of Mind and Character. By 
Jessie Allen Fowler. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Company. $1 net.—Forty or fifty 
years ago our country was full of phrenolo- 
gists going about examining the bumps of 
people’s heads, and often exhibiting their art, 
or science, in public halls, to the amaze- 
ment of gaping multitudes. We used to be 
familiar with those wonderful charts of 
skulls, on which are marked, in their appro- 
priate places, acquisitiveness, conscientious- 
ness, veneration, ideality, etc., so that, as 
a child, we expected to see, when men 
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removed their hats, the geography of the 
cranium} thus definitely laid bare. This 
volume recalls some of the wonders, and, 
let us add, the humors, of those brave old 
days. Here we behold the motive-mental 
temperament, as displayed in Susan B. 
Anthony. The food of this temperament 
should be grains, wheats, farinaceous sub- 
stances. ‘If meat is taken at all, it should 
be game and the dark meat of chicken.” 


Artists, ‘‘with perhaps the exception of 
the china, landscape, and stage artist,” 
should ‘possess large human nature.” 


There is a difference—we knew this all 
along!—between the sense of humor in men 
and in women; for “in mirthfulness man 
has wit, woman humor.” But “in venera- 
tion, man has love of antiquity, woman love 
of worship.” Finally, in the discussion of 
the important question, ‘‘Do tall men or 
short men make the best husbands?”’ we 
learn that, though a tall man may present his 
wife with a diamond necklace or a box at 
the opera, he may die without leaving her a 
penny of insurance; while the short man, 
though somewhat penurious, and though ‘‘he 
may break her heart a million times over 
little spiteful criticisms,” ‘will never forget 
her birthday or the day they became en- 
gaged.’’ Now young ladies will know which 
to choose, with the awful prospects clearly 
before them! 


THE GosPEL IN LATIN LANDS. By Dr. 
Francis E. Clark and Harriet A. Clark, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cents 
net.—This little book is one of the series 
of mission study text-books, published for 
the Central Committee on the United Study 
of Missions. It deals with the efforts made 
to plant the gospel of the Reformation in 
twenty-four distinct nations in the Latin 
countries of Europe and America. ‘The 
authors have given not only a summary of 
the present Protestant activities in these 
countries, but they have provided a back- 
ground of their religious history and con- 
dition under papal rule, in order that their 
present needs may be better understood. 
They acknowledge the great debt which in 
many departments the world owes to the 
ancient Catholic Church. Especial attention 
is called to the Christian work in some of 
these lands, which is indigenous to the soil, 
like the Waldensian Church of Italy, the 
Reformed Church of France, and the un- 
denominational McAll Mission. ‘The wide 
journeys which Dr. and Mrs. Clark have 
made in the interest of the Christian En- 
deavor movement are well-known, and it 
is interesting to read that within a short 
time one or both of the authors have visited 
seventeen of the twenty-four countries 
described. 


Deck AND FYELD. By Frank Warren 
Hackett. Washington: W. H. Lowder- 
milk & Co.—This volume contains addresses 
delivered by Mr. Hackett, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, before the United 
States Naval War College, and on commem- 
orative occasions. Those spoken to the 
students deal chiefly with qualities demanded 
of the naval officer of the present period. 
They point to a high standard of responsi- 
bility and developed character. Most of 
the other addresses reflect, as the writer 
says, the feelings entertained by the Ameri- 


can people, a generation after the conflict | 
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had ended, towards the memory of men 
who had fought to preserve the Union. 
These addresses have a certain biographical 
and historical value preserved in attractive 
form. 


THe FurTHER ADVENTURES OF QUINCY 
ADAMS SAWYER AND MASON CORNER FOLKS. 
By Charles Felton Pidgin. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.—Since Quincy Adams Sawyer 
has attained fame, and even had his story 
dramatized, there is little need of dwelling 
on the salient points of his career. In this 
sequel he appears as governor of his native 
State, shaking hands affably with the people 
who knew him before he had emerged from 
their obscurity. His adventures in the new 
volume are unusual and striking, but his 
luck does not desert him and continues 
even into the second generation. There 
is no reason why the book should not be 
as popular as its predecessor. 


In A Mysterious Way. By Anne Warner. 
Boston: Tittle, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Miss 
Warner continues to prove her versatility 
and the variety of her interests. If her new 
book lacks the originality and wit of her 
earlier writings, it may win for her interest 
from those who prefer more serious topics 
and an ethical import. 


Miscellaneous. 


Homespun, a novel published by Henry 
Holt & Co., is a story of ‘‘some New Eng- 
land folk” with the homely speech and 
manners which novelists find in that sec- 
tion of the country. It is written by Lottie 
Blair Parker, the author of Way Down East 
who can weave a dramatic plot as well as 
she draws types of character. Its subject 
is the triumph of the good and the down- 
fall of the wrong-doer, a tale woven of every- 
day events and conversations, the signifi- 
cance of which is emphasized by a climax 
that gathers up into itself all the influences, 
the desires, and the endeavors of the char- 
acters who have thus shaped their own 
destinies. ($1.50.) 


In writing a short history of The French 
Revolution, Mr. R. M. Johnston, assistant 
professor of history in Harvard Univer- 
sity, has recognized the fact that the main 
outlines of the Revolution, the proportion 
and relation of things, are too often ob- 
secured under a mass of historical detail. 
This attractive and interesting book keeps 
in view the movement and significance of 
the great historical event that was at once 
a culmination of much that had gone before 
and the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of nations. The clarity of Mr. John- 
ston’s style and the emphasis with which 
he brings out the really important events 
of the Revolution give this high place 
among the shorter popular histories of the 
period. Mr. Johnston considers this volume 
as a sketch in which he has attempted to 
gain the proper perspective, and it is evi- 
dent that he plans a history of larger dimen- 
sions and slower achievement. ‘The book 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. 
net.) 


Harper & Brothers have sent out the first ; 


two volumes of a new series, to be called 
The Reader’s Library, which is to pre- 
sent in concise form a survey of English 


($1.25 | 
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literature. These first volumes represent 
The Great English Letter Writers, and the 
selections have been carefully arranged 
with a view to the illustration of the growth 
of the art of letter writing. Introductory 
essays and notes have been furnished by 
William J. Dawson and Coningsby W. 
Dawson, who estimate critically the writers 
and their relation to the literature of their 
age. It is interesting to note that these 
editors dissent from the saying that ‘‘the 
conditions of modern life are generally 
unfavorable to the production of letters 
of the best class,’’ and that the cheap post- 
age has proved an enemy to letter writing. 
On the contrary they consider that this 
art is precisely one of those forms of lit- 
erary expression in which growth and 
progress are most clearly visible, and that, 
while we may cast the backward look of 
regret at the diminished glory of certain 
forms of literature, the published letter is 
not one of these. ‘‘It would be affectation 
in those who admire Walpole and Cowper 
not to admit that in many essential qual- 
ities of art and workmanship these writers 
are fully equalled, and indeed surpassed, 
by FitzGerald and Stevenson, by Keats 
and by Carlyle.’ It can hardly be denied 
that the familiar letters of men of genius 
afford often as interesting reading as may 
be found in their more formal works, and the 
charm of these letters has not been over- 
estimated by the editors. They prove 
their fitness for their task when they recog- 
nize that “Mrs. Carlyle can make us more 
interested in her finger’s ache than Kings- 
ley in his most brilliant discussions of so- 
cialism and theology.’ It is the personal 
note that one wants in a letter, and that 
is why the intimacy and sincerity of letters 
never intended for the public continue to 
interest after weightier matters have been 
forgotten. ($1 net each.) 


Books Received. 


From G P., Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Fresh Fields and Legends Old and New. By Sarah J. 
Day. $1.25 net. 
Mayflowers to Mistletoe. By Sarah J. Day. $1.25 net. 
Life and Letters of Peter and Susan Lesley. Edited by 
_ daughter, Mary Lesley Ames. In two volumes 
5 net. 


PIPE DREAMS 


By A. VAGRANT 


BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, “They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 
green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 
conjure up.’’ And again, “They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and then a 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.’’ 


PRICE (py.tvaia) 75 CENTS PER COPY 


CEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome, 
The Place to be Born. 


I met last night a wand’ring sprite, 
Flying the wide world over, 

Prepared for birth on God’s dear earth, 
A body-seeking rover. 


“God greet thee, man,” the sprite began, 
“Right glad I am to meet thee; 
To-morrow morn I’m to be born; 
Thy counsel, I entreat thee. 


“Asia I scanned, and Europe-land,— 
Scenes I should be forlorn in; 

Thou’st travelled wide; help me decide 
The best place to be born in.” 


“Dear sprite,” I said, ‘“‘I praise thy head; 
Far more than rich bonanzas 
Thy birthplace worth; thou’lt find on earth 
No better place than Kansas.” 
—William Herbert Carruth. 


For the Christian Register. 


His First Day at School. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Johnny Bartholomew walked slowly to 
school with Peter Smith. It was Johnny’s 
first day. He had been threatened with 
school for some time, but he had always 
thought of it as a trial afar off. Now, how- 
ever, on his fourth birthday it had come 
close upon him. 

It was no kindergarten to which Johnny 
was going, but a country school, where were 
girls and boysof all ages,—some very old, as 
it seemed to him. Peter Smith himself was 
going on thirteen. 

Johnny’s departure for school had been 
hastened by his well-meant but unappre- 
ciated attentions to the baby, who was 
teething, and consequently fretful. His 
mother had,with great care, propped her up 
with pillows in a large rocking-chair on the 
piazza. She had tipped the chair back, just 
a little, and put a broom handle under the 
rockers, to keep it steady. The baby was 
quietly enjoying the situation, when Johnny 
came along. Seized with a sudden spasm of 
affection he bent over and kissed her,—an 
attention which she plainly resented. To 
propitiate her and also to help his mother, 
he rocked the chair vigorously. The broom 
handle stood its ground, and the poor baby’s 
head bobbed hither and thither, as the chair 
rocked back and forth. Her screams brought 
the much-tried mother to her side. ‘This 
had not been Johnny’s first offence, and it 
was decided forthwith to send him to school, 
the master having been previously consulted 
upon the subject. Mamma could not go 
with him, so Peter Smith was selected as 
escort,—an office which he greatly enjoyed. 

“T tell you, you have to behave,” he re- 
marked to Johnny, as they walked along. 
“Tf you whisper a bit or eat a bite of apple 
in school—my! You'll be sorry for it.” 

“What will he do?” asked Johnny. 

“Take his big stick, as thick as your arm, 


and just pay on. He hit me once. My, 
but it hurt!” 

“Did you cry?” 

“Cry! No!” contemptuously, “But I 


tell you, you’d better behave, or you’ll catch 
it,” 

Johnny made no reply. His little heart 
was heavy with dread. What could this 
schoolmaster be, of whom even Peter Smith 
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had a wholesome fear! Johnny was not plained patiently. So interested was he in 
very fond of Peter Smith, who was some-|his work that he quite forgot Johnny Bar- 


thing of a bully. 
mother had been aware of Peter’s positive 
genius for romancing, she would never have 
put her little boy under his care. Johnny 
was glad that Peter was afraid of somebody; 
but, oh! what a very strong man that some- 
body must be! 

So Johnny’s eyes were very large and 
round as they stepped into the little entry 
where the boys’ hats were hanging. He 
was frightened, but he didn’t ery. It was 
always Johnny’s way to recognize the in- 
evitable. 

The teacher gave him a seat in the front 
row of chairs, and Johnny sat and listened. 
What a queer place this was! and what were 
those noisy, buzzing children talking about ? 
Why did Peter Smith walk up to the black- 
board, and mark it up with funny-looking 
figures? and how strangely that air of meek- 
ness sat upon the boy! What magic could 
have wrought the change? His little brain 
was quite tired as he thought of it, but he 
looked and listened,—saw boys and girls bob 
up and say things which seemed to him al- 
together nonsensical, but which the master 
either praised or blamed. 

A great man, that master. In truth, he 
was a fine young fellow, who was trying to 
put a few ideasinto the heads of these boys 
and girls, because he felt so keenly the lack 
of them in his own. He was working hard 
for an education, and he persevered man- 
fully in his somewhat distasteful task. 

The pupils were few and of every grade. 
Johnny was the very smallest. As the 
master looked at him, he wondered how he 
could make the school-room alluring to such 
a mite. ‘“‘I must bring some blocks to- 
morrow,” he thought to himself. 

Meanwhile the hum of voices, saying un- 
meaning things, made Johnny sleepy; and 
the master noticed that the eyelids were 
beginning to droop, and that the little head 
was nodding. 

“Come here, Johnny Bartholomew.” 

Johnny was wide-awake at once. 
went. 

“Johnny, you may go out and walk 
around the school-house three times. You 
can count, can’t you?” 

NGS Cu? 

“Tet me hear you.” 

“One, two, free’— 

“That’s enough. Just free times. 
come in again.” 

Johnny started out, feeling like a wild 
bird let out of a cage. How lovely it was 
outside, and how beautiful to be free! He 
picked up his little heels and ran. He had 
been quite round the school-house when he 
saw Don Wilder, the baker’s big Newfound- 
land, in the field outside, and ran to meet 
him. He and Don were great friends, but 
Don preferred the broad field outside the 
school-house yard, and followed Johnny 
quite contentedly, as they made a wider 
circuit of the little building. Then, as they 
reached a spreading maple, the dog lay down 
under its shade, and Johnny sat down to 
rest a moment beside him. 

The day was warm, the air soft and balmy. 
Don’s soft coat was very inviting. Johnny 
laid his head upon it just for a minute. 

Inside the school-room the class in arith- 
metic was wrestling with its knotty problems. 
The young master talked much, and ex- 


He 


‘Then 


Indeed, if Johnny’s,tholomew; but suddenly, just as the mys- 


teries of the least common multiple seemed 
in a fair way of being intelligible, his eye fell 
upon the little empty chair. 

He looked at the clock. More than half an 
hour had passed. What might have hap- 
pened in half an hour? The wide fields be- 
yond the school-house offered many tempta- 
tions for little feet, and there was the fringe 
of woods beyond, and then—the river. He 
grew cold as he thought of it. With a hasty 
word to his pupils he rushed from the room. 
He walked round the yard, searching anx- 
iously, but Johnny was not there. He made 
the tour of the fields beyond, but everything 
was quiet. Up and down the road he looked, 
but saw nothing. 

“He must have gone home, the little 
scamp!” he thought. ‘“‘I’ll send one of the 
boys over to see.” 

He was returning to the house, when a 
black object under one of the trees attracted 
his attention; It was Don. He approached, 
and-stood for a minute, looking. 

It was rather a pretty picture that he saw 
there. The huge dog, lying at full length, 
his eyes closed, wholly oblivious of the world 
and its trials; and, close beside him, his head 
resting on the shaggy coat, Johnny Bar- 
tholomew, fast asleep. 

The master stood very still for a minute, 
then he stooped, and lightly touched Johnny’s 
arm. ‘The little fellow was awake in an in- 
stant with a cry of ‘‘Mamma,” which touched 
the master. 

“He’s nothing but a baby,” he said to 
himself, and Johnny found himself lifted from 
the ground and held tightly in two strong 
arms, and his frightened eyes looked into 
the face of the man who had made even 
Peter Smith afraid of him. 

Then, like a flash, it came to him. He 
had been a bad boy. He had not minded 
the master. He would be punished; but 
how? Perhaps,—and here his face became 
very anxious,—perhaps the master would 
take the big stick. 

The teacher was young, and the piteous 
expression of those dark eyes amused, while 
it touched him. 

Johnny Bartholomew didn’t cry, he only 
waited,—waited a long time, it seemed to 
him, before the two steps in front of the 
school-house were reached. He knew, when 
they passed into the little entry, where the 
children’s hats were h nging. His time had 
almost come. Now for the big stick! 

But just before the school-room door they 
paused, and Johnny found himself standing 
on his own little trembling feet. There was 
silence for a minute, then the master threw 
open the door, and said with an impressive 
gesture, “Walk im, Mr. Bartholomew.” 

Johnny stepped in, bewildered. He looked 
around upon the laughing children, then 
his eyes sought the master’s face. His lip 
quivered. 

“Johnny, come here.” It was the master’s 
voice; but it was kind and gentle like his 
mother’s when she wasn’t tired, and the face 
was smiling. 

He walked slowly to the desk, and— 
wonder of wonders—felt himself lifted up to 
the master’s knee. Clearly, the big stick 
was not forthcoming yet. 

The reading class was called, and the chil- 
dren were bidden to keep their eyes on their 
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books. Johnny forgot his troubles, as he 
heard about the wonderful cat who fright- 
ened her mistress by bringing in dead mice, 
and laying them at her feet. At one par- 
ticularly funny part he smiled audibly. Sit- 
ting there, on the master’s knee, school 
seemed a comfortable sort of place, where he 
was very much at home. 

“Have you a cat at your house, Johnny?” 
asked the master, seeing his amusement. 

“No,” answered Johnny, brightly, ‘“‘we’ve 
got a baby.” 

The children laughed again; 
time Johnny laughed with them. 

Later, when school was dismissed, he 
found himself walking home hand in hand 
with the master. But, when a short dis- 
tance from the house, they separated, Johnny 
forgetting to say “good-bye,” in his eager- 
ness, and the master laughing heartily as he 
watched the little feet flying along the road. 

For there was his mother, with the baby 
in her arms, coming to meet him. Naughty 
boy as he was, she had missed him sorely. 
She was glad to see him back, Johnny thought, 
and she stooped to let the baby kiss him. 
Johnny was so often in disgrace that this 
welcome home was very pleasant by con- 
trast. 

“Vou like me, mamma,” he cried in a 
triumphant little voice. “You like me, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course, I do, Johnny.” 

“And the baby likes me, too?” 

The baby smiled assent. 

“We both love you dearly,’’ answered his 
mother, with another kiss. ‘‘And you will 
be a good boy, won’t you, Johnny?” 

Johnny promised faithfully, and he meant 
to keep his word. 


but, this 


Uncle Sam’s Toys. 


It will doubtless surprise many readers 
to learn that Uncle Sam has one of the 
largest collections of toys in the world. He 
keeps them in the National Museum at 
_ Washington, where they may be seen by 
hundreds, nicely arranged and labelled, in 
the exhibition hall. But on the balcony 
in the west end of the big building is the 
real Santa Claus shop. Like the spider’s 
parlor in the nursery song, the way to this 
wonderland is ‘‘up a winding stair.” 

On each side of the long balcony is a range 
of tall pine cases fitted with drawers in 
which are stored toys and games from all 
parts of the world. To be ,sure, these 
drawers contain- many other interesting 
objects besides, for it is in this department 
that everything relating to ethnology is 
sorted and catalogued for exhibition. Eth- 
nology is the science which tells us of human 
races in their progress from savagery to civil- 
ization,—how people in all parts of the world 
live, of the things they use in every-day 
life, and how they use them. 

The toys and games in Uncle Sam’s col- 
lection have been gathered, by his agents, 
from every known country. Many of them 
are rare and costly and beautifully made; 
but the most interesting and unusual are 
the product of uncivilized hands. Some are 
gorgeously colored and decorated with beads 
and shells, while others are grimy and piti- 
fully mean; but they have each brought 
their measure’ of joy to some childish heart 
somewhere. 

Of dolls alone there are enough to give 
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any little girl reader a new one every day 
until she becomes too old to care longer for 
them: ivory babies from Alaska, dressed 
in little coats of deer fur to protect them from 
an arctic winter; South Sea Island puppets, 
with scarcely any clothes at all; Indian 
papooses decked with beads and buckskin; 
pink-cheeked waxen beauties from Paris; 
almond-eyed Japanese in red kimonos; 
black wooden images from the Kongo; and 
various other dolls fashioned from clothes- 
pins, pine cones, and cornshucks,— 
“Some in rags, 
Some in jags, 
And some in velvet gowns.’’ 


Uncle Sam is especially rich in Alaska 
dolls. 

Some of them are of ivory, no bigger than 
your thumb; but the clothing is made with 
the greatest care from the softest sealskin, 
trimmed with beads and edged with white 
hair from the leg of the deer. Others are 
two or three feet in height, and are carved 
from wood, and equally well dressed, even 
in their mittens, skin caps with ear-flaps, 
and their perfectly correct snow-shoes. 
Then there are dolls of the Zulu and the 
Moqui Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, 
These are a brilliant and cheerful gathering, 
and occupy a drawer all to themselves. 
Some are made of wood and others of baked 
clay, and all are painted in gaudy colors. 
Some among them have real hair, done up 
in funny little knots above their ears, or 
in braids with feathers and red flannel, 
while one of them represents a fire-dancer. 
His body is painted black and is spangled 
all over with glistening tinsel, which makes 
him appear as if he were covered with sparks. 
Will H. Chandler, im St. Nicholas. 


Life’s Building. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Every little helps the much; 
Every careful, careless touch 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 
~—Susan Coolidge. 


The Child and the Sun. 


(A WAKE-UP STORY FOR A VERY 
LITTLE CHILD.) 


Once upon a time, early in the morning, 
when the sun was just climbing over the 
hills and all the clouds were rosy pink, a 
little child lay asleep in his pretty white bed. 

“Wake up, wake up,” ticked the clock 
that stood on the mantel. “Wake up, 
wake up.”’ But the child did not hear a 
word that it said. 

“Vl wake him up,” said a bird that 
lived in a tree close by the window. ‘“‘He 
throws me crumbs to eat every day, and I 
will wake him with a song.” So the bird 
sat in the tree and sang and sang, “Wake 
up, dearie, dearie, dearie,” till all the birds 
in the garden waked up and sang with her; 
but the little child slept on in his pretty 
white bed. 

He was still asleep when the wind from 
the south blew through the garden. “I 
know this little child,’ said the wind. ‘I 
turned his windmill for him yesterday, and 
I will blow through the window and wake 
him with a kiss.” So the wind blew through 
the window and kissed him on both cheeks, 
and blew his curls about his face; but the 
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“He is waiting for me to call him,” said 
the rooster in the barnyard. ‘Nobody 
knows him so well as I, for I belong to him 
and I will wake him.” So the rooster 
stood on the fence and flapped his wings, 
and crowed :— 


“Cock, cock-a-doo, 
Tm calling you. 
Wake up, wake up, 
Cock, cock-a-doo.”’ 


He waked the yellow chickens and the 
old hen, the pigeons in the pigeon-house, 
and the little red calf in the barn. Even 
the lambs in the meadow heard his call; 
but he did not wake the little child, though 
he crowed till he was hoarse. 

Now by this time the stn was bright in 
the sky. It shone over the hills and the 
meadows. It shone in the barn-yard where 
the noisy rooster crowed and in the garden 
where the birds sang, and it shone through 
the window right into the little child’s face. 
And the little child opened his eyes. ‘‘Mam- 
ma, mamma,” he called; and his mamma 
came in at once to dress him. ‘‘Who 
waked my baby child?” said she; but no- 
body answered, for not even the little child 
himself knew that it was the sun.—Maud 
Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


Going Berrying. 


The pleasure of huckleberrying is partly in 
the season, the late summer time, from mid- 
July to September. The poignant joys of 
early spring are passed, and the exuberance 
of early summer, while the keen stimulus of 
fall has not yet come. Things are at poise. 
The haying is over, the meadows, shorn of 
their rich grass, lie tawny-green under the 
sky, and the world seems bigger than be- 
fore. It is not a time for dreams nor a time 
for exploits: it is a time for —for —well, 
for berrying! 

But you must choose your days carefully, 
as you do your fishing and hunting days. 
The berries ‘‘bite best” with a brisk west 
wind, though a south one is not to be de- 
spised, and a north one, rare at this season, 
gives a pleasant suggestion of fall while the 
sun has still all the fervor of summer. 
Choose a sky that has clouds in it, too, for 
you will feel their movement even when you 
do not look up. Then take your pail and 
set out. Do not be in a hurry, and do not 
promise to be back at any definite time. 
And, finally, either go alone or with just the 
right companion. I do not know any cir- 
cumstances wherein the choice of a com- 
panion needs more care than in berrying. 
It may make or mar the whole adventure.— 
Atlantic, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 


child did not stir in his pretty white bed. /| bath, Ati Grocers AND DRuGGISTS. 
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Peace. 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
Tis said, far down beneath the wild com- 
motion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 

Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple sacred evermore! 
And all the babble of life’s angry voices, 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful 
door. 


Far, far away, the roar-of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peace- 
fully; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in 
thee. 


O rest of rests! O peace serene, eternal! 
Thou ever livest, and thou changest never; 
And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy, forever and forever. 
. —Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A European Missionary Trip. 


BY REV, CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Il. 


A long, weary railroad ride brought us 
next evening to Basle, the gateway of Swit- 
zerland. An hour of talk with our dear 
friend, Pastor Alfred Altherr, ever “young 
for freedom,” and we kept our course for 
Geneva, where for a week or more, as a 
delegate from America, we attended the con- 
tinuous celebrations and festivities by which 
this ancient city observed the three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the planting of its 
National Church and University by John Cal- 
vin. ‘The writer has elsewhere (Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, July 24) given“an account 
of these elaborate and impressive exercises 
and the part borne in them by the delega- 
tions from some three hundred literary, 
religious, and political bodies the world 
over, among whom the Americans were 
especially prominent. It is certainly an 
indication of the progress of the human 
mind and the irony of history that John 
Calvin’s church and university should es- 
pecially invite the spiritual descendants 
of Michael Servetus and Socinus to take 
part in their felicitations, and single out 
several of them for honorary doctorates 
and other distinctions. It is equally to 
the credit of the latter that no more appre- 
ciative or just words were spoken concerning 
John Calvin and his great work than those 
recently uttered by Dr. J. E. Carpenter, 
Edwin D. Mead, Gov. Guild, and others of 
our fellowship present at the Geneva meet- 
ings. 

Our fellow-delegate, Gov. Guild, distin- 
guished himself by delivering in fluent 
French, before seven hundred guests at the 
closing banquet of the university, an admir- 
able address which met with great favor. 

At Geneva it was possible to meet and 
confer with President John Harrison of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, the Hun- 


garian Unitarian delegate, and other religious | 
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liberals from various countries, and enlist 
them for our Berlin meetings next year. 
The support of the local clergy and univer- 
sity professors of liberal sentiment is also 
assured. Among others, Profs. E. Montet, 
now vice-rector of the university, and 
Pastor Rochat, will read papers at Berlin. 

Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. Mead remained 
at Geneva after the anniversary to give 
public addresses on international peace and 
amity. They also addressed large meet- 
ingsat Leipsig, Frankfort, Stockholm, and 
other cities on this theme. 

Through Switzerland, veiled in mists 
and shivering beneath recent snowfalls, 
back to Germany the secretary kept his 
hurried course, barely stopping long enough 
to permit an hour’s talk with Rev.—now 
Prof.—Ragaz of Ziirich and Prof. Schmie- 
del. Rev. Mr. Schoenholzer of our com- 
mittee was away in Italy. By way of the 
Black Forest, with fascinating glimpses 
of woods and hills and villages, by Heidel- 
berg and Frankfort to Marburg, where 
Prof. Martin Rade had invited the writer 
for conference, our course was taken. Mar- 
burg was the only town visited on this 
journey which we had not seen before, and 
proved of great interest. It lies clustered 
around a lofty hill, a quaint jumble of 
medizval and modern buildings, while above 
it rises the ancient castle in whose Gothic 
hall Martin Luther and Zwingli held their 
famous disputation concerning the sacra- 
ment, whose issues were so unfortunate 
in Protestant history. In the castle, the 
views from whose ramparts are entranc- 
ing, are stored the valuable archives of 
the Hessian government. Beginning with 
Kings Pepin and Charlemagne, a remarkable 
series of manuscripts and autographs ex- 
tending through a thousand years are dis- 
played in glass cases. We heard a luminous 
college lecture on Science and Religion 
by Prof. Rade, were shown the sights of 
the university and town, and then were 
welcomed, with true German _heartiness, 
to the professor’s beautiful home and inter- 
esting family. A long conference concern- 
ing the congress programme, and we were 
ready for the next visit at Jena. Here Prof. 
Weinel rejoiced us with a sight of the proofs 
of his German version of the writer’s report 
of the Boston Congress of 1907 (‘‘Freedom 
and Fellowship”). It is to appear forth- 
with and cannot fail to promote in Germany 
the interest in the approaching meetings 
in Berlin. With Prof. Eucken the secre- 
tary passed a delightful afternoon and bore 
away with him renewed impressions of a 
powerful thinker and a noble and good man. 

On July 20 the Berlin Committee met the 
secretary; and for four hours, from 11 A.M. 
to 3 p.M., the whole subject of the congress 
was given careful consideration. The ma- 
jority of the committee were away on their 
summer vacations, but those present were 
men of importance and deeply interested 
in the matter in hand. Director Carl 
Schrader, M.P., president of the German 
Protestantenverein, was chairman. Prof. 
Rade had come from Marburg to represent 
his association, the Friends of the Christian 
World, and Prof. Geffcken all the way from 
Cologne to speak for the liberals of the 
Rhine Valley. Prof. Baumgarten came 
from Kiel, Prof. Yon Soden of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Pastor Heyn of Hanover, 
Pastor Stier of Dessau, Heym of Greifswald, 
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Schiele of Berlin, and last, but most zealous 
of all, Pastor Max Fischer and his son, 
Pastor Alfred Fischer of Berlin, were among 
those present. 

The secretary had formulated, while at 
Geneva, a provisional programme and sent 
it on to Berlin. A duplicate of it had been 
forwarded in advance to every member of 
the committee. It was now carefully 
gone over and, with slight amendment, 
unanimously adopted. After long debate 
the name of the meeting at Berlin was voted 
to be Weltkongress fur Freies Christentum 
und Religidsen Fortschritt. (World Congress 
for Free Christianity and Religious Progress.) 
English, German, and French will be the 
languages, employed, with translations of 
the principal papers prepared beforehand 
and printed for use at the congress. The 
date was fixed at August 6 to 10, 1910, 
with a preliminary meeting at Cologne and 
a subsequent excursion, with incidental 
addresses, to Wittenberg, Weimar, and 
Eisenach (Wartburg.) 

The contents of the programme are un- 
usually rich and interesting; but, until the 
list of speakers is more nearly completed, 
it will be unwise to announce it. Suffice 
it to say that great topics will be discussed 
by eminent men and women, and with 
entire freedom of utterance; that leaders 
of Continental scholarship like Profs. Harnack, 
Troeltsch, Eucken, Weinel, Bousset, Herman, 
Dorner, Gunkel, Von Soden, Rade, Nau- 
mann, Baumgarten, Groenewegen, Eerd- 
manns, Bonet-Maury, Montet, and Ragaz 
have accepted invitations to address the 
congress, besides many British, American, 
Jewish, and Asiatic speakers. In the early 
autumn the programme will be published 
in the Christian Register and other papers, 
together with fuller information concerning 
the travel features for intending delegates. 
It is hoped to form a party of at least one 
hundred Americans, who will enjoy reduced 
ocean and railroad rates. 

After attending several smaller committee 
meetings, to adjust details, 
left for Copenhagen, where three delightful 
days were passed at the country home of 
a deeply interested member of the Inter- 
national committee, Miss Mary Westen- 
holz, the virtual leader of the Fri Kirksam- 
fund (Free Church Association) of Denmark. 
This fellowship, which is Unitarian in its 
religious teaching, has been cast out of the 
State Church and is now a voluntary organ- 
ization. The participation of the Scan- 
dinavian sympathizers with liberal religion 
was here arranged for. In Bremen, our 
next and last port of call, Pastor O. Veeck, 
who preaches to the largest congregation 
in the city, had called together several of 
the liberal clergy still in town. ‘Their 
interest in the congress is great, which is 
of importance, since Bremen is the most 
radical and independent religious community 
in Germany, the very Boston of the Teu- 
tonic race. 

Our mission was ended. With thank- 
fulness to the good Father who had sustained 
our strength through two months and more 
of hurried and wearing, but most interest- 
ing, and it is to be hoped, not unprofit- 
able journeying, the return to America was 
begun on the 3d of August. 

As the secretary writes these closing 
words, the splendid ship Prinz Friederich 
Wilhelm is nearing the shores of his native 
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country, soon to restore him to his loved 
ones and his usual routine of duty. His 
mind reverts gratefully to the kind friends 
and fellow-workers who during the past 
summer have sped his way, furthered his 
purpose, and cheered him with their sym- 
pathy and promised co-operation. That 
they will fulfil their promises even more 
brilliantly than he dared to hope is apparent. 
It remains for him and his fellow-workers 
on this side of the Atlantic to do their part 
as loyally and unselfishly, that the inspiring 
vision of a great international assembly 
of free, progressive, and religious thinkers 
for mutual encouragement and aid, next 
summer at Berlin, shall become a glorious 
reality. ‘To this task the religious liberals 
of the United States, and especially our 
Unitarian body, must now address them- 
selves with earnest and generous resolve. 


New York Letter. 


From Jewett Heights, N.Y., this quiet place 
among the hills, this place of red barns and 
small red school-houses, this simple place 
where unnecessary shadings of caste are done 
away with, and people are known as “farmers 
and boarders,’ it is difficult to realize that 
“back there,’’ where most of us belong, the 
dear old work and associations are awaiting 
us. Soon now, oh, very soon, these lovely 
hills and this serene beauty will be memory 
things, but they will strengthen us for what- 
ever lies on before. 

I often wonder what we leave behind us in 
such places as these? For ‘‘mixin’ is learn- 
in’,”’ you know. Two remarks that came to 
me recently set me thinking. One small, 
tow-headed youngster stood and eyed con- 
templatively a man who in his early days had 
been a native, and had returned to his birth- 
place for the first time in years. 

“Say,” began the small boy, with the drawl 
common to them who “have all the time 
there is,’ “if you was onct a farmer, how, 
fur the land sakes, did you ever grow into a 
boarder?” 

Something in the tone left an awful doubt 
in the hearer’s mind as to whether awe or 
disgust swayed the youthful inquirer. 

There was less doubt remaining after an- 
other urchin expressed his sentiments. He 
and a little raw-boned chum were standing 
in the village store. They were off to one 
side, and were estimating folk, probably, at 
about their real value. - 

“John,” drawled the older boy, “do you 
see that there boarder over yonder?” 

John’s cool eye fell at once upon a spruce 
young man. 

“Just see me sting ’im 

A little, hard, green apple shot into space, 
and landed on the small of the boarder’s 
back. When the stung ‘‘one”’ recoiled and 
brought himself about, the corner whence the 
apple came was a yawning void. I have 
often noticed that the drawl in the voices of 
country children does not extend to their 
movements. 

And one more delicious country story, and 
then to the real import of this letter from 
the hills. 

A certain small city boy, with a flow of 
language equalled by few and excelled by 
none, often aired his opinions to two young 
natives with the abandon frequently indulged 
in by them who seek to make an impression. 
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When things went wrong, this city youth 
opened his lips, and words simply flowed 
forth. The young natives, in solemn silence, 
took all the exhibitions in with rare appre- 
ciation. They were mightily impressed, but 
one day the character of the impression gave 
the little city egotist a queer jog. 

Said Silas, the older ative,—he was about 
nine, but he looked almost ninety—to another 
boy boarder, “Say, John, you go and tell 
William’’—William was the egotist—‘‘that I 
rode his wheel to B. I didn’t, you know, but 
we want to hear him jaw. Me and Tom, we 
love to set and hear him jaw.” 

These quiet, self-contained country boys 
and girls have given me much to think of. 
So different, yet so like are they to the small 
denizens of the home streets, and this brings 
me to the gist of the matter, for it is about 
the work that has been done for the home 
children that I wish to write. 

Every one is not out of town. ‘The streets 
are swarming with children who do not 
know the meaning of ‘“‘out-of-town.” What 
has been done for them this summer? Of 
course there are the large things being done 
all the time,—things to which many men 
of many minds-contribute, but now and 
again a new thing crops up, a new attempt 
to reach a certain need, an answer to them 
who call near at hand. One of these at- 
tempts is peculiarly our own, and it has a 
twofold value. First, it is Unitarian; sec- 
ondly, it is a thing that many other churches 
of our faith could do and for very little 
money. 

The Rev. Mr. Newman, Mr. Forbes’s assist- 
ant, has been at his post most, if not all of 
this summer, and he has undertaken, at the 
Willow Place House, some new work. Mr. 
Newman has kindly sent me a report of the 
results, and they are so encouraging and so 
successful that the mere facts and figures are 
beautiful. 

The gymnasium has been kept open, and 
two classes for boys and one for girls have 
been regularly conducted. A cooking class, 
also, and the Penny Bank work have gone 
on all summer. Forty-nine children, in sore 
need of change, have been sent to the coun- 
try for vacations. 

A game-room with an average attendance 
of 77, a story hour with an average attend- 
ance of 53, a stereopticon entertainment with 
an average attendance of 193, kept the 
younger and older children from—what ? 

The library is opened twice a week, and 
once a week there has been, all summer, a 
civil service class. On Sunday there have 
been religious services for the children. 

Through June the daily kindergarten was 
conducted, as were, also, the piano classes. 
During June and July the district nurse kept 
her office hours. 

The aggregate attendance of these activi- 
ties for the months of June and July has been 
5,231 individuals. This means a great thing 
for that neighborhood of Brooklyn. 

But, in addition to the above work, the 
Men’s Improvement Association of the church 
has persuaded the city to station a floating 
bath three blocks from the Willow Place 
buildings. The attendant in charge says 
that fully 2,500 individuals bathe there daily. 
On particularly hot days as many as 5,000 
or 6,000 have availed themselves of this 
pleasure, and often a line of children half 
a block long patiently await their turn. 

Now what has all this cost?) Mr. Newman 
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says that the added expense for all this 
summer work has been less than $108. 

There are many city churches, there are 
many, many children wandering our city 
streets. What would happen if hundreds 
more $108 should be expended in this way? 
The big work is going on, but there is so much 
more to be done, and, when one can see what 
$108, rightly used, can accomplish, it raises 
one’s hopes. 

The summer up among our hills is gone. 
The trees are turning, and the frosty air 
drives us to the open fires at the day’s end. 
But, oh, these walks and the sudden visions 
from the hill-tops! I am sure they are going 
to make what Mr. Chadwick used to refer 
to as ‘just plain days,’ beautiful for all 
time to come. 

We have heard the hermit-thrush sing its 
last song of the year. Daily we say good-bye 
to some good comrade who has made the 
summer brighter, and who must flit earlier 
back to home ties. The nooks where we sat 
and read aloud the dear old books—“Eve- 
lina’? among the rest—are too chill now for 
long visits. We can only go and pay our re- 
spects with tender thankfulness and a wistful 
wonder as to the future. 

I have a cheerful old friend, really cheerful, 
who says he has been more gentle all his life 
with others by wondering, when with them, 
how he should feel were they to suddenly 
die. I know what he means. Among scenes 
I love I always think, ‘‘Suppose I never pass 
this way again?’”’ With that thought comes 
a great hunger to extract all the sweetness 
and loveliness that I can. It intensifies the 
blessedness of the present, and it fixes the 
joy for any future. 

A few weeks more and—then? Already, 
as our love lets go this hold on fleeing summer, 
the duty calls reach our hearts. We will go 
back eager and glad to assume the sacred 
burdens, and I think we must all appreciate 
with deepest gratitude the service of them 
who have remained at their posts,—the men 
and women who unselfishly and devotedly 
have “gone on” without other vision than 
that which comes to the faithful wherever 
they may be. H. T. C. 


John Fretwell. 


No one who observed the increasing feeble- 
ness of our friend and fellow-worker for 
international amity and peace, and es- 
pecially for the Unitarian cause throughout 
the world, could have been surprised at the 
news of his death. But it is due to him, 
as well as to ourselves, that the journal to 
whose columns he made so many con- 
tributions during the past forty years 
should contain some appreciative notice 
of his services to religious truth and freedom. 
Born in England, into a Unitarian house- 
hold, Mr. Fretwell early imbibed the prin- 
ciples for which he throughout his life dis- 
played such rare devotion. Engaging in 
business with his father, a merchant in 
teas, rattans and Eastern products, he 
made extensive travels in Oriental coun- 
tries, as well as on the Continent of Europe 
and in this country. Everywhere he 
manifested an eager curiosity to acquaint 
himself with the spiritual concerns as well 
as material conditions of the nations he 
visited. The Theists of India, the neo- 
Buddhists of Ceylon, the liberal Protestants 


and Catholic reformers of Germany, the 
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then almost unknown Unitarians of Hun- 
gary, were all brought nearer their British 
and American coreligionists through his 
sympathetic advances, his active corre- 
spondence and untiring efforts in their be- 
half. He was personally acquainted with 
the great Hungarian romancer Jokai, and 
translated one of his novels bearing on the 
Unitarians of that country, At the second 
or third meeting of the German Protest- 
antenverein, in the early seventies, he re- 
presented the British and later the American 
Unitarians, uttering words of cheer and 
good will. 

Speaking German like a native, during 
his long residence in America he ever up- 
held, like his honored friend, Carl Schurz, 
whose niece he had married, the true, ideal 
mission of the German element in the 
United States, and sought to emancipate 
it from priestcraft, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, on the one hand, and the tyranny of 
the brewer and the chauvinistic politi- 
cian on the other. He was an ardent Free 
Mason, and in vital relations with the lodges 
of this order around the world. In 1900 
he participated in the organization of the 
International Congress of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers, and foresaw for it a great usefulness. 

In late years he took great interest in 
social questions, and delivered lectures on 
labor and other phases of modern indus- 
trialism. During a long period he contended 
bravely with ill-health and increasing weak- 
ness, so that his death was a welcome release 
from physical sufferimg and threatened 
mental eclipse. A kindly, cultivated, and 
largesninded man, his memory will be cher- 
ished in the religious fellowship to which he 
rendered such devoted service. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Liberal Churches. 


BY ELIZA M. H. 

Do we need them in country towns? Do 
the people, far from city culture and privi- 
leges, from public libraries and the results of 
deep study and broad thought, need to hear 
of God’s love and merey? If some of our 
easily satisfied constituency,—I mean those 
who quite calmly see their own church doors 
closed, and accept the invitation of a 
sister evangelical church, to give their 
means and presence where preaching is 
modified and modernized, until they are 
not uncomfortable,—if they could hear the 
old-time gospel, as I did, yesterday, in all 
its emphatic positiveness, and had paused 
to consider its influence upon young minds, 
I wonder if they would not feel a deeper 
responsibility? It was in the old brick 
church, where long ago, in childish wonder 
and dread, I heard the tenets, which I could 
not receive even then. 

It was an all-day service, a testimonial 
meeting between two preaching services, 
and I sat in the pew where once, with my 
father and mother I sat, a timid, thoughtful 
child, and wondered and questioned with no 
one to answer my saddest questions, and re- 
belled. Of all the Sunday-school teachings, 
no doubt faithfully given,—the earnest ex- 
horting and personal warning,—no idea 
remains with me now save my thought of 
God,—God, the angry, the dreadful, the 
cruel some one who would punish me eter- 


ABBOTT. 
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nally because I could not love him, and believe 
in the “only way of salvation.” I had no 
interest in Jesus, as he was never made 
lovely. LIonly feared the great Avenger, and 
deep in my heart expected hell for my por- 
tion, in spite of all the outward forms, and 
tried to brace myself to bear it. When, 
amid the old scenes, in the unchanged 
church with high pulpit and opposite the 
singers’ seats, I tried to recall my early 
terror and be grateful enough for my 
present freedom (bought with a price), 
I decided that my childish idea of the loving 
Father came from just such preaching as 
this, so out of harmony with the beautiful 
June day, with sunshine on the grove, and 
peaceful, whispering trees outside the 
windows. 

While specific instructions and phrases 
had not impressed me to lasting remem- 
brance, a general idea of God and this world 
did take possession, never to be dislodged 
until every intellectual doubt and question 
found answer and satisfaction. 

Again, yesterday, a charming, 
Sabbath, I heard of the “only way,” the 
wickedness of seeking other ways, the 
“blood cleansing” and atonement reiterated, 
until the word must lose its meaning or 
become nauseating. Again the old reason 
for Cain’s rejection,—‘‘God wanted blood,” 
shouted the preacher; ‘‘no other offering 
can be acceptable.’ Again, the reality of 
Satan, this world in his keeping. ‘‘This old 
world is no friend to God, always trying to 
destroy his government.’ Again, “Some 
preachers don’t like to talk about Satan; but, 
hallelujah, there is one man here who 
isn’t afraid to preach the devil, he knows all 
about him, praise the Lord.” 

Now this church of my early recollections 
is not in the distant South, the far West, 
nor the wilds of Maine. It is but little more 
than thirty miles from Portland. Some 
school-girl friends were there, and some 
whom I thought had broadened in the years 
seemed to come under the preacher’s ‘‘spell,”’ 
or more likely the vigorous music, for sing- 
ing predominated, from a book called “‘Songs 
of Redemption,” the like of which I have 
not heard before,—and they all rejoiced in 
such a sermon. In the interim, testimonies 
followed in line with the preacher’s thought. 
I did venture to give a brief poem on God’s 
love, as nothing had been said on that point; 
but it was not an atmosphere for argument. 

If zeal and earnestness can gather congre- 
gations and inspire the songs of praise, the 
words of prayer, with such a lurid back- 
ground, why should any liberal church, 
though scant in resources and few in num- 
bers, waver and wait and let itself be 
satisfied, with a service now and then, an 
afternoon service from a neighboring min- 
ister, or a long vacation while the people are 
deciding whether to keep open or close their 
church doors, whether to depend on sup- 
plies or settle a pastor. 

Do our smaller churches realize the value 
of the faith they represent, the influence at 
large of their yielding to circumstances, 
which make church life and activity diffi- 
cult, it may be, but rarely impossible? 

We know of Unitarian churches appar- 
ently pleased with the supply of preachers of 
a far different creed, who do not roughly 
proclaim it, as did the primitive minister 
whom I have spoken of, yet stand by their 
own name and colors. Others prefer the 


peaceful 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building -meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by ee Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral ‘education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Pics Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
eligi churches for missionary and denominational 
wor, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’? 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace Torr. 

Address contributions to the Tyeasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 
Organized in 1864. 
President, 
Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, TIl.; 


Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George e 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

; General Secretary, Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on F. ellowship.— Executive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Dade, New York, NY: Rey. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Bote irst Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


Pa. 
Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 3135 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
Broadway, New York ae 

Execulive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton Ae aoe 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Il.; r. meray! . Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ores A Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


| 
| 
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second service of a minister settled elsewhere, 
or casual or stated supplies, when a de- 
termined spirit and renewed effort would 
secure them a pastor of their own, giving 
full attention to the needed parish work, 
and exalting them to the position they 
should occupy among churches by their 
right of a gospel which is indeed ‘‘ good news.”’ 

I wish we might recast the value of our 
heritage in these glorious days of light and 
liberty. Contrast the lurid, frightful back- 
ground of preaching still impressed upon 
young, unreasoning minds, with our own, 
clear from traditional mist, strengthened by 
every new light which science can bring, 
fearing no deeper search or revelation, 
ready to meet the doubts of intellect or 
longings of spirit, its horizon wide and free, 
its basis the firm rock of God’s eternal love. 
Liberal preaching is still needed, and home 
missions are yet in order. 

Liszon Fats, Me. 


A Timely Anagram. 


The centenary articles in the Register 
about Dr. Holmes have reminded me of an 
anagram. on his full name, made a few years 
before his death, which has never been 
published. It is, ‘‘Men well loved his lore.” 
I have always regretted that the author of 
it, my mother, did not send it to the genial 
old gentleman himself, for I cannot help 
thinking that he would have been pleased 
with the complimentary nature of the little 
curiosity. H. A, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Our Announcements. 


The meetings of the National Conference 
at Chicago, this year, forecast no little sig- 
nificance. Much has been said, and wisely 
said, as to the duty of the Eastern members 
of our faith to make efforts for a generous at- 
tendance. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has tried to fill its usual part in the 
proceedings with comprehensive purpose. 
We seek to set forth the large, inspiring views 
of religious education, as seen at the present 
time. Our own plans and work are sup- 
posed to be involved in these large move- 
ments, of which we are a part, and to which 
we give our intelligent and earnest attention. 
We are not afraid to have our special record 
in Sunday-School affairs tested in the strong 
light of comparison. Not as having reached 
the goal, but as ever striving toward it, is 
the source of our cheer and courage. 

The speakers on Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 28, will be Professors Carruth and Doan, 
and Rev. Messrs. Cope and Simons. Their 
subjects as allotted give reason to believe 
that the treatment of “Religion and Educa- 
tion” will be enlightening and inspiring. 
This topic opens the path to serious problems 
affecting the welfare of our civic and relig- 
ious growth as an American people, de- 
pendent on the voluntary loyalty and wisdom 
of the home and the church. Therefore, 
such a meeting has vital interest for all who 
wish well to the creation of character and 
the spread of ‘‘mobilized’”’ Christianity. 

A sure indication of the approach of the 
time for the reopening of the Sunday Schools 
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is the increase in the number of callers at 
the Unitarian Book Room, The majority 
of these individuals are workers in the Sun- 
day School, and all are interested in the new 
manuals. So many of them have said that 
they did not see the Register through their 
vacation, and so did not know any of these 
books were ready, that we are led to repeat 
once more the information already given 
twice before in these columns. 

What is The Beacon Series? , It is a series 
of Sunday-School manuals prepared for 
the Primary, Junior, and Senior Divisions 
of the Sunday School. In each division 
there are four grades, and, as each has a dis- 
tinct manual, there are twelve books in the 
Series. We might say there are twenty- 
three books, for, with one exception (Grade 
XII., Bible as Literature, J. M. Wilson), 
there is a Teachers’ Edition for every manual. 

The Beacon Series was prepared under the 
supervision of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Sunday-School Society, and 
which issued’ a prospectus, a year ago, of 
““A& Course of Graded Lessons for the Sun- 
day School.’’ This series is the fulfilment 
of that scheme. In the prospectus referred 
to, subjects were suggested for use in the 
Kindergarten and Advanced Departments. 
But it was not found feasible by the com- 
mittee to provide new material for those 
sections, and therefore The Beacon Series 
does not include manuals for those divisons. 
Teachers in those grades are referred to the 
catalogue of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society and to the general stock on the 
counters of the Book Room for lesson books. 

Following are the titles of the Beacon 
Series :— 

PRIMARY, AGES 6-9. 


Grade I., First Book of Religion, Mrs. 
Charles A. Lane. Grade II., Stories from 
the Old Testament, Mrs. Henry C. Parker. 
Grade III., Stories from the New Testament, 
Oliver Jay Fairfield. Grade IV., World 
Stories, Joel H. Metcalf. 


JUNIOR, AGES 10-13. 


Grade V., The Bible and the Bible Coun- 
try, Jabez T. Sunderland. Grade VI., 
Hebrew Beginnings, Old Testament Narra- 
tives. Part I., Edna H. Stebbins. Grade 
VII., Hebrew History, Old ‘Testament 
Narratives. Part IJ., Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. Grade VIII., Jesus of Nazareth, 
Charles E. Park. 


SENIOR, AGES 14-17, 


Grade IX., The Work of the Apostles, 
Henry Hallam Saunderson: Grade X., 
Movements and Men of Christian History, 
Charles T. Billings. Grade XI., Com- 
parative Studies in Religion, an Intro- 
duction to Unitarianism, Henry T. Secrist. 
Grade XII., The Bible as Literature, John 
M. Wilson. 

Each manual appears in paper covers and 
also in cloth covers. The Teachers’ Edition 
is bound in cloth only, and in it will be found 
all the material that is in the pupils’ book 
and additional information and suggestions. 

The prices are:— 

First Division (Primary): paper covers, 
25 cents, single copy; $2.25 per dozen 
copies. Cloth covers, 35 cents, single copy; 
$3.25 per dozen. 

SECOND DIvISsION (Junior): paper covers, 
zo cents, single copy; $2.75 per dozen 
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copies. Cloth covers, 40 cents, single copy; 
$3.75 per dozen. z 

TuirD- Division (Senior): paper covers, 
35 cents, single copy; $3.25 per dozen 
copies. Cloth covers, 45 cents, single copy; 
$4.25 per dozen. 

TEACHERS’ Epition, in all divisions, 65 
cents each. 

The rates per dozen do not include trans- 
portation charges. 

This entire Series, with the exception of 
the books for Grades V, and VI., are now on 


Notices, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock p.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows : 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


Business Notices, 


E Deaths. 


FITTS.—At Francestown, N.H., Aug. 27, 1909, Mrs, 
Hannah B. Fitts, aged 64 years, 


FAIRCHILD .—At Shirley, Mass., suddenly, Aug. 31, 
1909, Maria, wife of Rev. E. Baxter Fairchild. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. 8. WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements, 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
# Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANE 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


A THOROUGHLY competent stenographer desires 
(4 employment by a minister, literary man, or phy- 
sician. M. J., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


WANTED, bya competent young college woman, a 

Position in private school or family, as instructor 
of young girls or as companion to elderly lady. French a 
specialty. Five years’ experience in teaching. Address 
R. C., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANTED.—The widow of a Unitarian clergyman 

wishes to find a quiet family to board her in her 

own home, near Boston, in exchange for rent. Apply to 

2 Bes care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
oston, 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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sale at the Unitarian Book Room, 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston: Due announcement will 

be made when the other two are issued. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Our Sixth Bicaniat Fair. 


Up to the present time preparations for 
the fair, to be held at Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
on Thursday, October 28, and _ Friday, 
October 29, have been going on smoothly, 
though quietly. The time has now come for 
active work, and we expect much of our 
union members, loyal friends and supporters. 

The summer months may have been much 
too busy with other interests; but, now that 
many are back in their accustomed places, 
the duties nearest to hand must be taken 
up with renewed vigor, and heartiness. For 
our young people the coming fair seems the 
one of paramount importance for the present. 
Circulars have been printed and widely 
distributed stating full information regarding 
the tables and chairmen. These will be 
mailed on application. 

This is our sixth biennial fair, and it should 
be made the most successful of any yet. 
Two years ago nearly two thousand dollars 
were cleared, and this year we ought to do 
as well, if not better. We certainly shall 
realize these expectations, provided we have 
the help and co-operation of every loyal 
Unitarian. 

The usual tables are to be made as attrac- 
tive as ever, with the addition of a men’s 
table and a life membership table. 

The fact that every table has a chairman 
debars no one from offering her assistance. 
There will be ample room and opportunity 
for every one who can and will help to do 
so. We especially solicit the aid and co- 
operation of our far-away unions. Contri- 
butions to such an event as a national fair 
have been known to cement the ties of friend- 
ship and good will that already exist in 
so many cases. 

If in doubt as to what is needed by way 
of contributions, make up your mind what 
you can best do, and write Miss Floyd, the 
fair chairman, that you will make a pound 
of candy for the candy table, a half-dozen 
dish-wipers for the household table, a jar. 
of preserves for that table, a bag for the 
bag table, etc., thereby proving your in- 
terest by your works. All these will be 
needed and found useful. 

If unable either to donate money or articles, 
but anxious to serve on some special table, 
write Miss Floyd of your choice, and a place 
will be reserved for you there. If too far 
away to prevent returning home at night, 
the Boston Federation will see that suitable 
provision is made for overnight entertain- 
ment; and the Committee on Hospitality 
is able to offer the following announcement: 

In accordance with the custom of several 
years past, and in order that unions from 
a distance may be represented by sending 
helpers to assist at the Biennial Fair of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to be held 
on October 28-29 at the Vendome, the 
Boston Federation extends the hospitality 
of its members on Thursday and Friday 
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nights to those helpers who cannot con- 
veniently return home. 

— Will any assistants who desire to avail 
themselves of this hospitality kindly com- 
municate with Miss Emily I. Hargrave, 
8 Addison Street, Chelsea, Mass., before 
October 15, specifying which night they 
desire entertainment, or if for both nights? 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the Sun- 
day morning service, September 12, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service September 12, at 11, will 
by cenducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
moming service, September 12, at 10.30, 
will be conducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


The Connecticut Valley Sunday-school 
Union will hold its fall meeting at All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield, September 21. At the 
afternoon session at 4 P.M. Mrs. D. M. 
Wilson of Northfield will speak on ‘The 
Educational Sunday-school,” followed after 


| discussion by departmental meetings, senior, 


junior, and primary, conducted by Mr. M. F. 
Palmer of Springfield, Mrs. D. R. Thayer 
of Springfield, and Rev. Margaret Barnard of 
Rowe. Supper will be served at 6, after 
which, at 7, Rev. J. C. Adams of the Uni- 
versalist church, Hartford, will address a 
public session on ‘Childhood in Three 
Tenses.” 
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Churches. 
Dover, Mass.—First Parish: Upon 
urgent and tmanimous invitation Rev. 


William R. Lord is serving this church for 
a time. 


FRANCESTOWN, N.H.—Union Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. H. R. Hubbard: The 
annual fair of the Women’s Alliance con- 
nected with this society was held Wednes- 
day, August 18, and was a marked success. 
The doors were open at 2.30 P.M., and, al- 
though the rain had been coming down 
abundantly for several hours, the sun shone 
in the afternoon. Booths were prettily 
decorated; and the sale of aprons, fancy 
articles, candy, cooked food, and ice-cream 
continued throughout the afternoon and 
evening. In the evening an entertainment 
was given, consisting of vocal and instru- 
mental music, readings, and a farce. The 
fair was a financial success, about $137.50 
being realized.— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :-— 


Already acknowledged. ..................... $5,810.12 
Aug 4h: Friends « cts set eis hays oak ya 4.00 
6. Briendisy.. hye aac aisiers «alae beers 1.00 

7. Society in Braintree, Mass........... 50.00 

gs Friends. i iipusidiash atetogsantn soteie 2.00 

to. Society in Manchester, Mass......... 10.00 

T4.JA-Friené 2.22... a eo nea) 

19. Miss Julia Delano, New Bedford, Mass., 30.00 

31; PYICRGS, 0c ts. sorerpah ey icicee see eee ee 4.00 
$8,411.12 


Francis H. LINCOLN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


National Conference Contributions. 


The acknowledgment of contributions 
from the churches toward meeting the ex- 
penses of the coming meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago shows that few 
of the churches yet realize their duty in this 
matter. Expenses for this meeting will 


THE TRAIN SERVICE OF THE 


New York Central Lines 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


By its excellence appeals to discriminating travelers and there- 
fore should be especially attractive to the Delegates to the 
UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


in September, 1909. 


PULLMAN EQUIPMENT ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 
DINING CARS WITH EXCELLENT APPOINTMENTS 


COMFORT, EASE and PLEASURE 


For fares, time-tables, reservations or information, call, write or 
*phone (2140 Fort Hill) City Ticket Office, Boston & Albany R.R., 
366 Washington St., Boston, or City Ticket Agent, 385 Main St., 
Worcester, or City Ticket Agent, 404 Main St., Springfield, or 


any Station ticket office. 
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probably be greater than usual, and an ap- 
peal was made for a larger contribution 
than has been customary. What has thus 
far been given does not show what will be 
given or give a proper standard of our obli- 
gations. I wish to pledge $100 from the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. 
Joun W. Day. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 1 BIADA 


Among the various honorary degrees 
recently conferred by our colleges, none 
surely has been more worthily bestowed 
than the doctorate of laws received by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, his native State. The 
prodigious labors of Mr. Jones for educa- 
tion, good citizenship, and religion, his 
remarkable mentality and large vision, his 
self-dedication to the highest ideals of Amer- 
ican life, justly place him in the front rank 
of the thinkers and workers who assure 
the future and deserve the gratitude of the 
nation. Indeed, his remarkable Institu- 
tional Church in Chicago, no less than his 
Summer School at Tower Hill, is itself a 
people’s university, from which radiate 
influences for enlightenment and ethical 
purpose that inspire the community and 
confirm it in righteousness and good will. 

Henceforth, then, it is to be Dr. Jones. 
But to his old-time friends and fellow-work- 
ers this will mean no diminution in the 
intimacy and affection which they cherish 
for one of the cheeriest, bravest, kindliest, 
and best of men and ministers. For 
them 

“To know him is to love him, 
To name him is to praise.” 


May he long live to bear and do credit 
to his new dignity, and justify his friends’ 
admiration and regard! Ww. 


The Trained Country Minister. 


There is no better way of maintaining 
the country church with commensurate 
potency and efficiency than for it to attract 
and hold live, virile men. The Amherst 
Summer School of Agriculture and Church 
Federation has an atmosphere and environ- 
ment that is all athrill with life and sympathy 
for growing things. The courses in forestry, 
modern dairying, and soil fertility and til- 
lage, with the field and orchard exercises in 
the open air, are revelations of the meaning 
and also of the mystery of the common 
things upon which the primary needs and 
satisfactions of human life depend for daily 
sustenance and support. To know the best 
that is known about maintaining and 
developing the fertility of the soil, to know 
how and when to choose and plant the seed, 
helps one to pray for daily bread more in- 
telligently and no less reverently. The 
new sense of intimate relationship to the 
earth and its bounty which scientific agri- 
culture reveals helps one to feel as well as 
say “Our Father,” ‘“‘help.us to do thy will 
on earth.’ In the wonderful productive- 
ness of field and orchard, garden and farm, 
and forest or solitary place, we find a visible 
affirmation of the Father’s providence not 
only over us, but over all his works. The 
fact that we must fight insect pests innumer- 
able and must take heed of times and sea- 
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sons, means that our education and char- 
acter is of more worth than unearned com- 
fort or unwon security. But no one who is 
familiar with the resources of the soil and 
the productivity of the field when cultivated 
with even a modicum of working intelligence, 
industry, foresight, and faith can find it 
hard to believe in the Providence of God 
no less than in his Fatherhood. ‘he course 
of instruction here given makes one feel 
more at home on the earth. It helps one 
to feel not only more safe and secure, but 
gives a new sense of independence and of in- 
terdependence, a new sense of ability to 
maintain one’s social efficiency. ‘The fertile 
valley stretching level to the circling hills 
and mountains, of which the four hundred 
acre farm and park-like campus is a part, 
the wise ones say, is an old lake bottom. 
A deep sense of uplifting gratitude naturally 
wells up as one contemplates the long and 
patient processes through which this pleas- 
ant prospect has been in preparation, and 
the end is not yet. We are just beginning 
to get our eyes open to the truth that the 
earth is the Lord’s and that we are his chil- 
dren. N. S. HoacLanp. 


Tuberculosis Exhibits. 


Evidence of the popular interest in the 
anti-consumption crusade is given in a 
statement by the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of ‘Tubercu- 
losis, to the effect that during the year 
ending August 31 nearly 3,000,000 people 
have attended tuberculosis exhibitions in 
various parts of the country. 

Besides the three travelling tuberculosis 
exhibitions of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, there are twenty-eight exhibits of 
this kind in various parts of the country. 
Four years ago there were only three such 
displays in the entire country. 

Over 300,000 people have attended the 
three travelling exhibits of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, which have visited ten 
different States and Territories during the 
year just closed. The three exhibits are 
now stored for the summer months. 
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The Southern Exhibit has been shown 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, 
in ten different cities, and has been viewed 
by about 100,000 people. Thousands of 
others have been reached by the literature 
and posters distributed, so that the number 
of people who have been educated directly 
or indirectly about tuberculosis by this 
exhibit is considerably over 300,000. 

The Western Exhibit of the National 
Association has worked during the past 
year mainly in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Northern Missouri. In all, fifteen cities 
have been reached and over 110,000 per- 
sons have visited the exhibit. 

In Porto Rico, the Spanish Exhibit of 
the National Association, the first of its 
kind, has met with decided success. Twenty- 
two cities, including about one-third of all 
the towns in the island, were visited, and 
over 100,000 people viewed the exhibit. 
The poor transit facilities in the island 
made it necessary to haul the exhibit from 
place to place on ox-carts, like a travelling 
country circus. 

As a direct result of these exhibition 
campaigns, laws relating to the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign have been passed in 
Tennessee, Florida, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Porto Rico. In the latter territory a com- 
prehensive governmental campaign against 
tuberculosis has been started. Owing to 
the fact that over eighty per cent. of the 
natives of Porto Rico are illiterate, the 
problems there are very difficult. Another 
result of the work has been that nearly 
a million people have received instruction 
about the dangers of tuberculosis and 
the ways to prevent it. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks, 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

robably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 

d of a wheel you want, what price you want te pay, etc., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. 


special Po 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


Warned in Time.—Miss De Flirte: “Oh, 
don’t mind Towser: his bark is worse than 
his bite. Mr. Softy (who had just been 
bitten): “Good gracious! I hope he won’t 
bark!’’—Skzts. 


Teacher: “Freddy, you may go to the 
principal’s room and see if he is in, and then 
come and tell me.”” Freddy (on his return): 
“He ain’t there.” ‘Teacher (severely): ‘‘He 
ain’t there!” Freddy (correcting himself): 
“He is went out.” 


Teacher: ‘‘Freddy Fangle, you may give 
the German name of the river Danube.” 
Freddy: ‘Dunno.’ ‘Teacher: ‘‘Donau! 
That is right. I am glad you have studied, 
your lesson so well.’’ Freddie is surprised, 
but keeps still. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s scrap of 
history quoted in a Register reminds me of 
an answer at a written examination to the 
question, Who was Esau? ‘he examinee, 
confounding Esau and A¥sop, writes: ‘Esau 
was a hairy man who lived in a wilderness. 
He wrote a great many fables and sold the 
copyright for a lot of potash.” 


Where it Ached.—One day Mary came to 
her mother and said, ‘‘Mother, my ear aches!’ 
“Does it ache very bad, Mary?” asked’ her 
mother. “No.” ‘Well, run out and play, 
then you will forget about it.” Mary went 
out, but pretty soon she came back and said: 
“Mother, my ear does ache. It is not the 
hole, but the ruffle around it.’’—Delineator. 


“Better send an inspector down to see 
what’s the matter with this man’s meter,” 
said the cashier in the gas company’s office 
to the superintendent. ‘‘Oh!” began the 
superintendent, ‘‘we throw complaints about 
meters’”— ““This is no complaint. He 
sends a check for the amount of his bill and 
says it’s ‘very reasonable.’”—The Catholic 
Standard and Times. 


“Pray, my good man,” said a judge to an 
Irishman, who was a witness ona trial, 
“what did pass between you and the pris- 
oner?’? “Oh, then, plase your lordship,” 
said Pat, “sure I sees Phelim atop of the 
wall. ‘Paddy!’ says he. ‘What?’ says I 
‘Here!’ sayshe. ‘Where?’ saysI. ‘Whist!’ 
says he. ‘Hush!’ says I. And that’s all’ 
plase your lordship.”’ 


An old ‘Tennessee darky was arrested, 
charged with stealing a pig. The evidence 
was absolutely conclusive, and the judge, 
who knew the old man well, said reproach- 
fully: ‘‘Now, Uncle ’Rastus, why did you 
steal that pig?’ ‘‘Bekaze mah poor fambly 
whuz starving, yo’ honnah!’’? whimpered the 
old man. “Family starving!” cried the 
judge; “but they tell me you keep five dogs. 
How is that uncle?”’ ‘‘Why, yo’ honnah,”’ 
said Uncle ’Rastus reprovingly, “vou 
wouldn’t ’spect mah fambly to eat dem 
dawegs!”’ 


Anent the underdone cakes defended as 
“Them’s the donedest they be’ and the 
challenge to supply a worse sentence might 
be mentioned the two stories that follow. 
They are actual facts. A party of academy 
students, picking low blueberries, were elec- 
tried by the inquiry from the cliff over- 


head. ‘You hain’t seen nothing of no- 
body’s oxen nowhere, be ye?” ‘This is the 
second: during breakfast our mother sent 


the newly-arrived maid to see if the baby 
had awakened, and was cheered to learn, 
“Him’s got him’s two eyes wide open, and 
him’s looking at not a hapir in the world 
but him’s two harnds.”’ 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Relive 6 CO) 


Necklaces of very fine 
ORIENTAL 
PEARLS 


151 WASHINGTON'SE 
CORNER: WEST:SF 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location, Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D., LL.D., Visitor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit - 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. cata fa 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New York. 


For Boys. On an estate of 80 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1009. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 78o. 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept.15th,1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 3, Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool, its for college, 
sclentific school and businéss, ‘aly in separate building. 
Address Dr. D.E. WHITE, Rock Ridge i, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in 
the form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WiLiL1AM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CHARLES F. DoLe, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, so 
belongs in the same class with the most substantial 
facts whieh constitute life. 
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The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


